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The oceans cover nearly three-quarters of the earth to an esti- 
mated average depth of about 13,000 feet. They are teeming 
with life of all kinds. Yet what goes on in these unexplored 
regions is one of the greatest mysteries with which mankind is 
faced. In some ways, he knows less about it than he does about 
the stars—for at least he can see them. Under water, the most 
important avenue for scientific investigation, namely, the use 
of visual observation, is either impossible or else is limited to a 
very small area close to the observer. 

With the development of the science of electronics, a new 
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HOW PORPOISES 


“SEE” WITH THEIR EARS 


By Winthrop N. Kellogg 


The bulky porpoise’s ability 

to maneuver delicately 

in the murky depths of the sea 

is of interest not only to scientists, 


but to the nation’s defense chiefs, too. 


technique for investigating the mysteries of the deep began to 
evolve. This was the method of listening to what took place 
beneath the surface of the water. If a man could not see what 
went on, he could at least hear and record the sounds which 
occurred. He could now grope about by sound, like a blind 
man, whereas before that time he had been both blind and 
deaf. This method of listening at the surface for noises which 
are generated in the ocean has developed more and more, un- 
til it has become one of the most important and exciting ways 
of getting oceanographic information. 











The familiar idiom, “silent as the sea,”’ is now known to be 
inaccurate and inappropriate. In certain places and under cer- 
tain conditions the waters of the ocean are alive with the 
noises of fishes, crabs, shrimp, and other organisms. This 
seems to be particularly true close to shore or where the water 
is not too deep. In the vast majority of such cases a man listen- 
ing in the air would not hear any of this at all, although occa- 
sionally he might be able to do so. 

For accurate underwater listening special equipment is nec- 
essary. The technique requires the use of a hydrophone, or 
underwater microphone, appropriate electronic preamplifiers 
and amplifiers, and a suitable air speaker if the sounds are to 
be heard as they occur. When such listening is done from 
small boats—as is often the case—the source of electrical cur- 
rent to operate the apparatus sometimes presents a problem. 
The best observations are made by testing captured specimens 
in salt-water tanks or aquariums where disturbing background 
sounds and residual water noise can be eliminated. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


During World War II the problem of noisemaking in the 
ocean rose from relative obscurity to great importance. At that 
time, the method of detecting the presence of enemy ships by 
listening for their engine and propeller sounds began to be 
used. Not only were submarines equipped with the necessary 
apparatus to do this, but installations were also placed at 
important harbors along the coast to guard against the en- 
trance of enemy vessels. 

Listening equipment of this sort was set up during the win- 
ter of 1942 at Fort Monroe to protect the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay, and it was found on the whole to work well as a 
detecting device. In the spring, however, the loudspeakers at 
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the stations on shore began to give off a concatenation of ham- 

mering noises which resembled a chorus of pneumatic drills 
breaking up concrete pavement. In the evening, particularly, 
this became so voluminous that it drowned out completely 
any Ship or propeller noises. Acoustical experts who were 
rushed to the scene finally discovered that the noises were 
made by schools of croakers returning to the bay after spawn- 
ing in the ocean. 

Similar incidents were reported by Navy vessels. The log of 
the United States submarine “Permit” contains the following 
entry: “0810. Sound picked up unusual noise . . . could see 
nothing through periscope on that bearing. This noise 
sounded like hammering on steel in a non-rhythmic fashion.” 
There were corresponding records from other ships. Such re- 
ports had a profound effect upon the design of acoustic mines 
and torpedoes which were supposed to be detonated by the 
underwater noises of enemy vessels. Perhaps the noises of 
fishes could explode these devices! 

Problems of this sort immediately initiated an intensive 
study of the sounds made by any marine noisemaker that 
could be identified. In this way the animal noises could be 
recognized and discounted by trained observers. The elec- 
tronic receiving equipment could also be redesigned so as to 
filter out many of the undesirable sounds. The extent to which 
this research has progressed is shown by the bibliographies of 
published scientific reports on underwater noise of biological 
origin (W. N. Kellogg, “Bibliography of the Noises Made by 
Marine Organisms,” American Museum Novitates, No. 1611 
[1953], 1-5; J. M. Moulton, References Dealing with Animal 
Acoustics, Particularly of Marine Forms [Brunswick, Me.: 
Bowdoin College, 1960]. Moulton’s bibliography contains 
over twelve hundred references, almost all of which deal with 
the sounds made by marine forms. 
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Generally speaking, the kinds of sounds which are emitted 
by the fishes and marine Crustacea would be described by such 
terms as clicks or clacks, croaks, grunts, rattles, or thumps. The 
investigation of such noises is now a highly specialized field in 
itself and could well be the subject of a book in its own 
right. ... 


RESEARCH AMONG PORPOISES 


Since 1951 I have been involved in an adventure of excite- 
ment and discovery, involving one of the most unusual and 
intelligent of all animals—the bottlenose dolphin or porpoise. 

I have, since then, been attempting to answer the question 
of how porpoises “see with their ears’”—how they navigate 
in the ocean without the use of vision, smell, taste, or touch. 
The surroundings and requirements of the research project 
turned out to be quite different from those that obtain in tra- 
ditional studies of animal behavior. Instead of being confined 
in an experimental room with laboratory rats, dogs, or mon- 
keys, I often found myself running around some sandy beach 
in swimming trunks. Nearly all the equipment was used under 
water, and some of it had to be constructed there. Hence, I 
became a skin and SCUBA (Self-contained Underwater 
Breathing Apparatus) diver. I have also made observations 
from skiffs, from motorboats, and from sailboats. Needless to 
say, it was all a great deal of fun. 

Since the detection of submerged objects is of great impor- 
tance to marine navigation, the remarkable properties of the 
dolphin’s sonar system are of interest to the United States 
Navy. What these animals can do has a definite bearing upon 
our national defense, as a means of improving man-made 
sonar. The project as a whole was sponsored and supported by 
the Office of Naval Research and the National Science Foun- 
dation. The Office loaned indispensable underwater sound 
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gear, and the Foundation gave financial aid. Additional funds 
were obtained from the Psychology Department, the Oceano- 
graphic Institute, and the Research Council of Florida State 
University. 

Those who have had the good fortune to come into contact 
with whales or porpoises usually find themselves in a state of 
breathless astonishment. The things that are likely to startle 
the observer are the enormous dimensions of the giant whales 
and the grace, speed of swimming, and playfulness of their 
smaller relatives, the porpoises and dolphins. The dinosaurs of 
the geologic past are sometimes erroneously thought of as the 
largest animals which ever lived. Some may have weighed as 
much as 50 tons. But the biggest dinosaur of all would be 
dwarfed beside the giant whales now swimming in the oceans. 
A blue whale, Balaenoptera musculus, can reach 100 feet in 
length and weigh as much as 119 tons. The most tremendous 
—and in some ways the most fascinating—creatures which the 
world has ever known are, therefore, not extinct. They are 
here, at this moment, for man to study and enjoy. 

The whales, dolphins, and porpoises belong to the taxo- 
nomic order of Cetacea. All of them are warm-blooded, air- 
breathing mammals. ‘They must continually come to the sur- 
face or they would suffocate. All give birth to their young 
alive and suckle them with milk. All have horizontal tail 
flukes. In spite of the fact that they live in the ocean, the 
whales and the porpoises are biologically closer to man than 
they are to any of the fishes. Many of the present whales pos- 
sess rudimentary hind legs which are buried within the muscu- 
lature of the body. Their ancestors at one time lived on the 
land. 

It is the Odontoceti, or toothed-whales in which we are 
most interested, and particularly the bottlenose dolphin or 
shallow-water porpoise, Tursiops truncatus. The Mysticeti or 
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baleen whales, from which whalebone is obtained, possess no 
teeth. They eat by scooping up small organisms or “krill” in 
their cavernous mouths and filtering out the water by means 
of the whalebone sieves which are attached to the jaws. The 
Odontoceti, on the other hand, have pointed teeth with which 
they can seize, bite, or crush their food. The largest of the 
Odontoceti is the sperm whale, Physeter catodon, which 
reaches a length of 60 feet or more and may weigh as many 
tons. Since its throat is bigger than that of the Mysticeti, this 
presumably is the sort of whale which swallowed Jonah. 

The bottlenose dolphin, of course, is not nearly so big, al- 
though it is actually also one of the whales, as are the other 
porpoises and dolphins. The giant whales and the porpoises 
compare to one another much as a Great Dane compares to a 
small dog. Bottlenose dolphins which are very large may reach 
a length of 10 or 12 feet, but measurements of a number of 
specimens taken off the Texas coast in the Gulf of Mexico 
show the average length in that locality to be closer to 8 feet. 
The weight of a 7- or 8-foot animal would be around 300 
pounds. 

A dolphin, strictly speaking, is not a porpoise; and the term 
“porpoise” was originally meant to apply to other odontocetes. 
However, common usage leans more and more to the designa- 
tion of the bottlenose dolphin as a porpoise, and it is popular- 
ly known by that name in America. Since it generally remains 
within a few miles of shore and readily enters ocean bays and 
brackish rivers, it is the porpoise most often seen by landlub- 
bers. Its triangular dorsal fin is a familiar sight to swimmers 
and to fishermen in many parts of the world. 

Unfortunately, the term “dolphin” is not restricted entirely 
to the cetaceans. There are two large game fish (genus Cory- 
phoena), which are also called dolphins. This often leads to 
some confusion. Another common error, which could only be 
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made by the uninitiated, is to mistake a swimming porpoise 
for a shark; yet the difference in the behavior of the two is so 
fundamental that no one should ever make such a mistake. In 
swimming, a porpoise “porpoises,” that is, its fin goes up and 
down rhythmically as it comes up to breathe. A shark will 
never porpoise, and its fin, when out of the water, remains 
continuously in the same horizontal plane. 


BLOWING OR SPOUTING 


The spouting or blowing of a whale or porpoise is caused by 
the exhalation of air from the lungs, and the blowhole is no 
more than the external nostril. The blowholes of all cetaceans 
have powerful valves which can be tightly closed during sub- 
mersion. The length of time which these animals can “hold 
their breath” and remain under water varies, of course, from 
species to species. The larger whales can make phenomenal 
dives. A sperm whale which has been harpooned, but without 
the use of an explosive charge, may stay below for more than 
an hour. In the case of the dolphins and porpoises the maxi- 
mum time is certainly much less. Some authorities hold that 
the longest dive of the bottlenose dolphin is not much over 
seven minutes, although R. F. Ewer believes it to be between 
ten and fifteen minutes. When quiet or inactive, these animals 
will usually breathe from one to four times per minute; if 
active, the rate may be considerably faster. At night they sleep 
at the surface of the water. 

It has been supposed that the cetaceans take in water during 
submersion and that this is expelled when they come to the 
surface—hence the term “spouting.” An interesting applica- 
tion of this notion has been advanced by A. G. Tomilin, who 
suggests that blowing is the final stage of a process of ventila- 
tion with cool water and that a whale regulates its temperature 
in this way, much as a dog takes in cool air by panting. 
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Another explanation, which applies particularly to the arc- 
tic and antarctic latitudes, is that a whale’s breath simply 
condenses into a fountain of vapor and that the spout contains 
no other water than the droplets of moisture which are in the 
breath itself. But what of the whales which inhabit the tropi- 
cal regions? We have seen sperm whales, when the external 
temperature of the air was over 100° F., still blow a visible 
spray into the air. Under such atmospheric conditions the dif- 
ference in temperature between the exhaled breath and the air 
would hardly be sufficient to produce condensation. Porpoises 
in warm climates have also been noted, on occasion, to expel a 
few drops of water upward from the blowhole. 

A part of the water in such instances may be drawn up by 
suction from the wet surface of the blowhole lip and from the 
skin adjacent to the blowhole. But this will not account for 
the entire phenomenon. It is the structure of the nasal or 
blowhole opening which seems to be particularly important in 
this connection. The blowhole passage beneath the skin con- 
tains overlapping valves as well as diverging packets or “nasal 
sacs.’ As the animal submerges at the end of an inspiration a 
small quantity of water often flows inward and downward 
through the external orifice. More than likely this water is 
trapped in the nasal cavities below the outer valve by the 
closing of the passageway beneath it. The trapped water would 
subsequently be blown out by the force of the exhaled air. 

The larger whales swim at a surprisingly slow rate. A speed 
of 3-4 knots is normal for the sperm whale. This explains how 
men rowing in a whaleboat are able to overtake and capture 
these tremendous creatures. When disturbed or harpooned, a 
sperm whale may temporarily increase its speed to 10 or 12 
knots. The speed of the normal gray whale would be approxi- 
mately 4 knots for 20 hours per day, or about 80 nautical miles 
a day. 
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The recognized champion with regard to speed of swim- 
ming is the dolphin. Pliny the Elder describes it as the swiftest 
of all animals, including even birds. In modern times, claims 
of 50-75 miles per hour have been made for this animal. 
When swimming hard, it gives the illusion of going consider- 
ably faster than it actually is. Carefully clocked records of 
swimming speeds indicate how exaggerated these claims can 
be. 

C. H. Townsend reports that bottlenose dolphins preceded 
his boat going at 12 miles per hour for an hour and, on another 
occasion, at 15 miles per hour for 2 hours. J. C. Moore chased 
a porpoise in a river with an outboard boat at 12.2 miles per 
hour. He thinks the animal was frightened and was going at 
full speed. G. Gunter has seen dolphins overtake a speedboat 
going 22 miles per hour, and Remington Kellogg reports a 
maximum speed of about 18 knots for the common dolphin, 
Delphinus delphis. Gunter believes this is about right for the 
bottlenose dolphin, Tursiops truncatus. “The fifty-mile-an- 
hour speed, for which they are given credit, . . . is prepos- 
terous,” he writes. 


SKIN WAVES IN SWIMMING 


How are greater speeds, up to 20 or more miles per hour, 
possible? To force a dolphin through the water at such a rate 
would require more power than the animal apparently pos- 
sesses. An explanation in the form of increased muscular efh- 
ciency or reduced friction to the passage of the water would 
seem to be in order. But the muscular strength of whales and 
porpoises has been shown to be no greater per unit of volume 
than that of land-dwelling mammals. Consequently, the ex- 
planation must lie in some special type of streamlining. 

A solution to the problem is furnished by examining the 
skin of the porpoise’s body. F. S. Essapian has shown that the 
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skin of the trunk is loose and pliable. It may hang in folds or 
wrinkles if an animal is picked up and carried. The external 
layers of the skin also contain a multitude of tiny ducts which 
are filled with a spongy material. As a result, the entire surface 
undulates in waves according to the turbulence or waviness of 
the water. The external shape of the animal, being somewhat 
flexible, assumes the natural contour of the flow of water 
which is rushing past it. Although at first glance it might ap- 
pear that an uneven surface would generate more resistance 
than a smooth one, this is not so if the ripples coincide with 
the physical pressures of the water. The configuration of the 
skin matches the wave form of the water instead of opposing 
it. The result is known as “laminar flow.” It has the effect of 
reducing friction drag by as much as 90 per cent over the fric- 
tion of an unyielding surface. 

Some remarkable underwater photographs of the skin waves 
of live dolphins swimming at high speed have been made by 
Essapian. He noted that the waves are at right angles to the 
direction of swimming and that they “are stationary and do 
not progress wave-fashion.” This would be expected if they 
were turbulence waves produced by locomotion. Unlike the 
hull of a ship, a porpoise’s body surface gives or adjusts in ac- 
cordance with the pressure variations of the fluid around it. 

In this instance, as in so many others, man has learned to 
improve his inventions by following what he sees in nature. 
When steel submarines are incased in undulating plastic skins, 
their passage through the water is made much easier. As a con- 
sequence, the speed of the vessel can be greatly increased with- 
out increasing the horsepower of the engines. 

Porpoises, as we have seen, are fast-swimming animals. The 
giant whales, although not so swift, possess tremendous mass. 
In both cases, the momentum of the organism, which is the 
product of its mass times its velocity, is great. As a conse- 
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quence, a collision with a submerged obstacle, such as a rock 
or the bottom of a ship, would be disastrous. Obviously, these 
animals must have some means of detecting obstructions in 
their pathway. They must have a method of perceiving solid 
objects at a distance which will permit them to avoid such 
objects while swimming. 

One naturally thinks of the eye in this connection, since 
this is the primary organ of distance perception in man. One 
complicating factor for the whales and porpoises is that their 
eyes are set far on either side of the head. This means, accord- 
ing to O. R. Langworthy, “that there is no opportunity for 
binocular stereoscopic vision.” He further states in another 
paper that “it has been clearly shown by one observer that, in 
the dolphin at least, all the optic fibres decussate in the mid- 
line so that there are no arrangements in the central nervous 
system for anything more complicated than panoramic vi- 
sion.” Panoramic vision would not be nearly so good for the 
accurate perception of objects at a distance as stereoscopic 
vision is. 

The matter is further complicated by the nature or struc- 
ture of the eye. If each eye has a fovea, and if the fovea is to- 
ward the back of the retina as it is in the fishes, there still 
might be steroscopic vision. It could only exist, however, in 
case there was overlapping of the visual fields. Some overlap- 
ping may exist in the visual fields of the porpoise on either side 
of the median line. This would be due in part to the refraction 
of the light waves as they pass from the water into the cor- 
nea. But in the case of the sperm whale the enormous pro- 
tuberance of the nose or snout would seem to preclude such 
a possibility. 

Aside from this somewhat debatable optical point, there are 
physical reasons why vision does not work well in water—no 
matter how efficient the optical organ. For one thing, sea 
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water often contains a large amount of sediment or silt. The 
sediment can be stirred up from the bottom by waves and cur- 
rents, or it can be carried many miles into the ocean by great 
rivers. The water may also be filled with clouds of micro- 
organisms or plankton which, like fog on land, would drasti- 
cally limit the range of vision. 

In bright sunlight, even in the clearest ocean water, the dis- 
tance from which an object can be detected is extremely short 
when compared to the miles we see on land. . . . Yet the 
whales and porpoises swim at night when the penetration of 
light into the water is reduced much more. How can we ac- 
count for this? 

The bottlenose dolphin in particular is a frequent visitor to 
harbors, bays, and estuaries, where the water may be so turbid 
that visibility is limited to a few inches. Moreover, a big har- 
bor contains both moving and anchored ships, buoys, pilings, 
docks, and piers. How can a porpoise navigate amid such 
hazards, even in the daytime, without the risk of damaging or 
fatal accidents? 

Quite beyond and aside from these considerations is the 
matter of light penetration into the deeper regions of the sea. 
Because of the filtering effect of the water, the greater the 
depth, the darker it gets. William Beebe from his bathysphere 
graphically described the step-by-step fading of the different 
spectral colors until “the last hint of blue gradually tapers into 
a nameless gray, and this into black.” 

The dolphin probably does not descend to one thousand 
feet, but certain of the great whales are known to go far deep- 
er. . . . Evidence that sperm whales swim well below half a 
mile was furnished by the United States cable-repair ship, “All 
America,” in 1932. Investigating an interruption in cable serv- 
ice between the Canal Zone and Ecuador, the vessel hauled to 
the surface a dead 45-ton sperm whale that had become caught 
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in the submarine cable at a depth of 3,240 feet. One hundred 
and eighty feet of cable were entwined about the lower jaw, 
one flipper, and the body of the animal. 

By what means at such depths does a whale find out when it 
is approaching the bottom? What prevents it from commit- 
ting suicide by crashing its enormous bulk into the solid but 
invisible floor beneath it? 

Man has a method, which he is still perfecting, for naviga- 
tion beneath the surface of the ocean without the use of vi- 
sion. This is the method of sonar or echo-ranging. The word 
“sonar” is a contraction of the phrase so(und) n(avigation) 
a(nd) r(anging). The principle of sonar is the same as that of 
radar (radio direction and ranging), except that the distance 
and the speed of the acoustical echoes are much more limited 
than are those of radio. Since radar will not work in water, and 
vision is of little use for submarine navigation, sonar is the sub- 
surface substitute for both. 

In the application of the method, a train of repeated sound 
signals or “pings” is emitted by an underwater transducer. 
These are usually of high audio frequency or are ultrasonic. 
Echoes from the pings are reflected back to the source from 
targets or submerged objects. The echoes are then electroni- 
cally translated so as to give both the distance and, to some 
extent, the shape of the echoing target. 

Sonar is the fundamental method of navigation for a sub- 
marine operating beneath the surface. When it is used as a 
fathometer or echo-sounder, the signals are beamed down- 
ward; they then indicate the depth and contour of the bottom. 
Used commercially as a “fish-finder,” a sonar apparatus can 
detect the presence of schools of fishes by the echoes they re- 
flect—regardless of whether the fish make any noises of their 
own. 

For some years it has been known that a method like sonar 
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is employed by bats while flying in the dark. They emit a suc- 
cession of high-pitched cries and control their direction of 
flight by analyzing the echoes. In this manner they probably 
even find the flying insects which they eat. In the case of the 
bat, however, the term “sonar” has not been extensively used, 
but “echolocation” seems to be preferred, largely because of 
the comprehensive work of D. R. Griffin, who has popularized 
this term. 

Few air-dwelling animals besides the bat are known to emit 
sound-signals for the exclusive purpose of orientation in space. 
Some nocturnal birds apparently do so. Other animals, if crip- 
pled or injured by loss of sight, may develop some such 
method as a substitute for vision. A blind man, tapping with a 
cane, is the closest human analogue to the echolocation of the 
bat. However, the avoidance of objects by the blind appears to 
be very crude when compared to the precise auditory percep- 
tion of which bats are capable. Experimental observations sug- 
gest that blinded laboratory rats can find their way through a 
complicated apparatus by listening to the echoes from the 
sounds of their feet or from ultrasonic noises which they make. 

In the light of such results, it would seem reasonable to 
infer that the method of orientation and navigation used by 
whales and porpoises must also be echolocation. Both the 
facts showing that vision is impractical in the sea and the facts 
showing that other animals employ this method in the air tend 
to support such an assumption. The idea that sonar is system- 
atically used by the great whales and porpoises is, however, a 
new and intriguing thought. If true, it means that human 
beings did not invent sound navigation in the ocean. The ceta- 
ceans probably evolved it, and were using it for millions of 
years before the idea ever dawned upon man. 

A hint as to this possibility was given by A. F. McBride in 
1947. Writing in his private notes at the Marine Studios of 
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Marineland, Florida, where he was then curator, McBride re- 
ported that the bottlenose dolphin when caught in a net 
would roll or jump over a part of the net in which the cork 
floats had been pulled beneath the surface. From this he sug- 
gested that “this behavior calls to mind the sonic sending and 
receiving apparatus which enables the bat to avoid obstacles 
in the dark.” 


SOUNDS OF THE PORPOISE 


In order to support such a theory, certain questions must be 
answered. One of the first of these questions concerns under- 
water noises made by whales and porpoises. Are these noises 
suitable for use as echo-ranging signals? 

It is certainly true that the cetaceans are capable of produc- 
ing many kinds of sounds. Observations of these noises, at 
least in the case of the dolphin, go back thousands of years and 
are in no sense modern discoveries. Thus, Aristotle writes that 
the dolphin ‘“‘when taken out of water gives a squeak and 
moans in the air.” And Pliny the Elder, who certainly knew of 
Aristotle’s statement, says “for a voice they have a moan like 
a human being.” 

Of more recent interest is the statement by B. Kullenberg 
that, during a cruise on a Swedish research ship in the Medi- 
terranean, dolphins, Delphinus delphis, at the bow of the ship 
gave off squeaks like “playing mice.” 

A phonograph recording of the sounds of captive porpoises 
was made by F. G. Wood, Jr., in 1952. The noises which were 
heard have been variously described as “mewing,” “rasping,” 
“barking,” and “whistling.” The animals were kept in a large 
steel tank, however, where there was some risk of reverbera- 
tions or interfering noises. Recordings of porpoise sounds 
taken under less difficult conditions have been reported by W. 
Kellogg and by Kellogg, R. Kohler, and H. N. Morris. These 
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were made at Bimini in the Bahama Islands and at the Day- 
tona Sea Zoo. An analysis of the recorded noises has shown 
that the most common are a bird-like or canary-like whistle 
and a rapid succession of clicking or clacking pulses, which 
occur in trains or series lasting several seconds or more. The 
underwater noises of the Mediterranean dolphin, Delphinus 
delphis, which have recently been analyzed by F. Vincent 
(1960), have also been found to contain whistles, “crackles,” 
and mewings. 

The whistle is undoubtedly what has been referred to by 
earlier writers as a “squeak.” The rapid succession of sound 
pulses has been called “sputtering,” “clicking,” “rasping,” 
“creaking,” “the woodpecker sound,” or the “rusty hinge 
sound.” As to “mewing” and “barking,” these, we think, are 
actually the same basic series of pulses, but in such instances 
they occur so rapidly that they take on a tonal quality of their 
own. If the clicks or pings within a train succeed one another 
slowly, they are heard by the listener as discrete and separate 
entities. When the rate of pinging is increased to around 
twenty per second, however, a tonal quality is introduced into 
the whole series because of the inability of the human brain to 
perceive such rates except as a homogeneous pattern. If now 
the pulses occur at several hundred a second, and the rate is 
varied within a single burst of pulses, the over-all effect may 
well be that of “moaning,” “mewing,” or “barking.” 

That the larger whales are similarly capable of making 
noises in water has also been known for many years. Captain 
Sir William Parry, in his Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery 
of the North West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
published in 1821, describes shrill sounds produced by the 
white whale, Delphinapterus leucas. When members of his 
crew got near, they heard the animals emit “a shrill ringing 
sound, not unlike that of musical glasses when badly played.” 
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The noises were heard best when the whales swam beneath 
the boat “and ceased altogether on their coming to the sur- 
face.” A century and a quarter later, the noises of the same 
species were more clearly observed in the St. Lawrence Estuary 
by means of underwater listening gear. W. E. Schevill and 
B. Lawrence (1949) give interesting descriptions of the whis- 
tling and chattering of the Delphinapterus which they en- 
countered at that time. 

The noises of the pilot whale, Globicephala macrorhyncha, 
were described by H. Kritzler, who had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study a specimen which lived for some time in cap- 
tivity. Subsequently, sperm-whale noises were recorded by R. 
H. Backus from the vessel, “Bear,” 200 miles south of Cape 
Cod. Three types of noises were distinguished by the listeners. 

The whalebone whales are also known to make noises in 
water. Describing a report published by the British Admiralty 
in 1946, F. W. R. Haan observes that “the sounds of the fin 
whale under the surface of the sea resemble a flute tone from 
low to high, lasting about one second, and repeated at irregu- 
lar intervals during about half a minute.” A similar report was 
made by O. W. Schreiber in 1952 in connection with SOFAR 
observations near the Hawaiian Islands. In this case the hydro- 
phone was at a depth of 2,100 feet. Sounds of a musical quality 
were picked up in the spring of the year during the mating sea- 
son of two varieties of whales. Since they were definitely 
seasonal in occurrence and coincided with the presence of the 
whales, the noises were presumed to be made by these animals. 

We have now to examine the question of whether any of 
these sounds are the sorts of noises that might conceivably be 
used for echo-ranging or for navigation in the sea. The ques- 
tion might be rephrased at this point into something like this: 
Do any of the noises resemble the ranging or beaming signals 
of man’s electronic sonar? 
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In the case of the dolphin there is an obvious similarity— 
which can be recognized merely by listening—between the 
rapid succession of pulses, or the “sputtering” sound, and the 
signals or pings sent out in mechanical sonar. The principal 
differences which can be distinguished at once are that the 
frequency of emission of the porpoise’s pinging sound varies 
over a wide range, whereas that of human sonar is usually con- 
stant, and that the intensity of the animal noises may also be 
markedly altered within a single burst of ranging signals. 

The porpoise whistle, we think, could also be used in echo- 
ranging, although there is less likelihood of this. It would be 
what is known as a frequency-modulated signal. Since the 
pitch is continually changing, the returning echo at any in- 
stant would be different from the pitch of the tone being 
emitted at the source. The observations of its occurrence by 
captive animals, however, suggests that it is more likely to be 
some sort of a call. It may even have emotional significance. 
The situations in which it takes place and the behavior which 
accompanies it at times suggest that it is analogous to a cry of 
alarm. When a youngster is separated from its mother, a great 
deal of whistling ensues, particularly on the part of the 
beby.... 


RESEARCH REPORT 


The object of the series of investigations we conducted was 
to demonstrate the process of sonar or of echo-ranging in the 
bottlenose dolphin, Tursiops truncatus. We wanted to find 
out if a dolphin or porpoise could locate food objects, like 
fishes, by bouncing echoes off the fishes’ bodies. We wanted 
to discover whether it could avoid submerged obstructions by 
using its ears alone. We wanted to learn if it could navigate at 
night or in turbid water without employing vision, touch, or 
any of the chemical senses. To do this under controlled condi- 
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tions, we had to eliminate all of the other sensory avenues 
which these animals might conceivably make use of in such 
situations. The research program as a whole has extended over 
some nine years and has included both wild or free-swimming, 
as well as captive, porpoises. 

During the course of these studies we have been privileged 
to become acquainted with one of the most fascinating of liv- 
ing creatures—an intelligent and fun-loving animal which has 
too long escaped scientific attention. Its playfulness and 
friendliness with man are no less than phenomenal. Its intel- 
lectual ability may rank it higher even than the great apes. . . . 

Our study of porpoise sonar has been divided into three 
main steps or stages. First, we have analyzed the sound pulses 
which these animals emit for the purpose of echo-ranging. We 
sought to determine whether any of their water-borne noises 
possess the necessary temporal and acoustic characteristics for 
proper use as sonar signals. Second, we turned to the receiving 
side to find out if the echoes from porpoise sound pulses could 
be adequately decoded and analyzed. Last, we studied the por- 
poise in action by examining its ability to use its own sound 
signals in navigation and in orientation. .. . 

The underwater sounds which porpoises produce most 
often are successive series of rapidly repeated clicks or pings. 
These noises have been analyzed acoustically by several meth- 
ods and in several places. They were found to contain a wide 
band of both sonic and ultrasonic frequencies which extend as 
high as 170,000 cycles per second. Echoes from such clicks 
have been measured and photographed. 

The ear and brain of the animal are greatly accelerated in 
development. They possess important adaptations for the per- 
ception and analysis of underwater sounds. The acoustic re- 
ceptor also has arrangements for compensating for changes in 
external pressure due to water depth. Porpoises have a much 
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greater range of hearing than human beings do and, conse- 
quently, respond to many vibrations in the field of ultrasound. 
The unusual sonar pulses which they send out, and the excel- 
lent receptor which they possess, constitute an acute transmit- 
ting-receiving mechanism. The brain, moreover, adapted as it 
is to the sense of hearing, appears to be well equipped to act as 
a decoder and computer for the neural impulses reaching it. 
To investigate the actual working of such a system, we 
placed captive animals in various experimental situations in a 
“porpoise laboratory” which was built for this specific pur- 
pose. Much of the apparatus was submerged, and some of it 
had to be constructed under water. The possibility of the ani- 
mals’ seeing any of the test targets which were used was elimi- 
nated by the turbidity of the water. The degree to which light 
penetrated the water of the pool was continually checked. 


EXPERIMENTS IN DARKNESS 


Another way of eliminating vision which proved effective 
was to conduct tests during the night, when it was so dark 
“you couldn’t see your hand before your face.” Still a third 
method was to immerse invisible obstructions, like sheets of 
plate glass and transparent Plexiglas, and to see if the animals 
could avoid colliding with them. 

We could tell approximately where the porpoises were at 
night by listening to the sounds of their blowing or exhaling. 
Some of the submerged obstacles which were used made a 
metallic noise when struck under water. In such cases we could 
record audibly any collisions which occurred by means of a 
hydrophone and a tape recorder. In other instances, we knew 
when a target had been hit or a food fish located by the tug or 
pull which resulted when a porpoise touched it. The night 
data were relayed by portable telephone to an assistant who 
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was located in a nearby building which was thoroughly blacked 
out for the occasion. 

During intensive work with two experimental subjects, 
many interesting discoveries came to light. We found, for one 
thing, that the noise of a splash upon the surface of the water 
inevitably triggered a series of porpoise sound pulses. The ani- 
mals appeared to be “looking with their ears” to find out if 
some foreign object had entered the water. If a splash was 
made alone, without immersing a target, the sputtering signals 
stopped after a few seconds. When a splash was followed by 
the presence of a new object in the water, exploratory sound 
signals continued—presumably until the size and distance of 
the object had been determined. 

Targets placed in the water without a splash were perceived 
in the pool by short bursts or trains of sound signals which 
occurred spontaneously every twenty seconds or so. We can 
only compare these exploratory pulses to glancing or peering 
with the eye. An “auditory glance” which revealed a target 
would be followed by further trains of investigatory noises. An 
auditory glance when no target was present ended almost 
immediately. 

Under favorable circumstances, the porpoises could ap- 
parently detect an object as small as a single BB shot, eleven 
sixty-fourths of an inch in diameter, by the echo-ranging 
process. 

We learned also that porpoises are able to differentiate be- 
tween food fishes of different size by listening to the echoes 
reflected from the fishes. This came to light in a discrimina- 
tion experiment. In the tests which were made, the two fish to 
be distinguished not only had different reflecting areas but 
were also of different species. One of the fishes was distasteful 
or unpalatable to the porpoise, and it would reject this fish 
even after it got it in its mouth. The other fish was much 
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sought after. The distasteful or “negative” food fishes used in 
the experiment were chosen so as to be about twice the size of 
the preferred or “positive” fishes. On any given trial, a positive 
(small) and a negative (large) fish were simultaneously 
lowered into the water from behind a visual screen. The posi- 
tions of the two fishes were randomly alternated. After train- 
ing, a porpoise was able to approach the smaller fish and ig- 
nore the larger one by means of the different echo patterns 
returning from each fish. 

In another situation, a pair of desirable or preferred food 
fish were used as rewards. Each fish was now identical in size 
and visual appearance; yet the arrangement was such that one 
of the paired fishes was always offered behind an invisible 
sheet of plate glass. The remaining fish was readily available 
and could be taken and eaten by the animal. The glass was 
sometimes in front of the right-hand fish and sometimes in 
front of the left-hand fish. If a porpoise relied upon vision in 
such a situation, it would certainly make some approaches to 
the glass. Yet, because a sheet of glass “‘sounds different” from 
a small fish, no mistakes occurred at all in more than two hun- 
dred trials. 

Still a different sort of experiment consisted in having the 
animals pass through an opening or doorway which was cut 
out of a submerged steel fence. There were actually two open- 
ings in the fence, but one of them was always blocked by a 
heavy sheet of transparent Plexiglas. The invisible barrier was 
randomly adjusted so that it blocked one doorway or the 
other. The porpoises were 98 per cent correct in their solution 
of this problem. 

Could we devise an obstacle course for them to swim 
through? We tried it according to the following plan. Thirty- 
six sheet-metal poles were suspended over an inclosed area. 
These could be simultaneously lowered into the water by 
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assistants who operated tackle from the shore. Only a limited 
space was allowed for movement between these submerged ob- 
structions. Each pole gave off a bell-like ring when touched or 
struck so that collisions were automatically registered on 
sound-recording tape even though they could not be seen. 

A few collisions occurred at first, but, as soon as the per- 
formers got used to making the short and difficult turns re- 
quired in this situation, the errors stopped. Even at night 
there were no further collisions. 

Finally, we endeavored to disturb or jam the echo-ranging 
signals by making extraneous interfering noises within the 
pool. The best or most effective interference, we argued, 
would be reproductions of the porpoises’ own sound pulses 
which had been recorded as they swam among the obstacles at 
an earlier session. So we played back to them, through an un- 
derwater projector, high-fidelity recordings of their own noises 
which had been made when they were previously navigating 
through the obstructions. But no collisions occurred. It seemed 
obvious that they were able without difficulty to sort out the 
genuine echoes from the man-made copies which were artifi- 
cially produced. 

The question of just how a porpoise makes these sharp 
staccato sound pulses does not yet seem to be answered to 
everyone’s satisfaction. ‘The same may be said of the bird-like 
whistle which occurs less frequently. Strictly speaking, a por- 
poise has no vocal cords. Its “voice’”—not being “vocal’”—is 
therefore not a voice. To be exact, one should refer to porpoise 
sound production as “phonation” rather than “vocalization.” 

Let us emphasize that porpoise sonar is quite a different 
matter from carrying on a conversation. In talking, the sound 
travels fairly directly to the ear of the listener, and the direct 
sound intensity is much greater than the echoes are. In fact, 
echoes are generally so weak that, when they become notice- 
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able in our everyday lives, it is cause for comment. In the sonar 
method, on the other hand, the basic sounds considered are 
the echoes, and the task is to isolate one particular kind of 
echo from others which may be stronger or of different com- 
position. When it has been isolated, the further task is to 
determine the distance, direction, speed, size, shape, and pos- 
sibly the texture of the object producing that echo. When one 
considers the complexity of events involved in the process, the 
whole problem seems fantastically difficult. 

As an example, consider a single sonar ping coming from a 
porpoise. This will reach both surface and bottom, where it 
will be returned as surface and bottom reverberation—an in- 
definite type of rumble. All the objects in the water also con- 
tribute to the background rumble. Every object within range 
will produce an echo not only from the direct beam but also 
from beams reflected from the surface, from the bottom, from 
surface to bottom, and from bottom to surface. Echoes wil] 
return not only via a direct path but also via the various re- 
flected pathways. These subsidiary echoes must either be 
sorted out and ignored or else used in some way for the spatial 
orientation of the porpoise with reference to the primary 
object. 

The particular characteristics of an echo will depend upon 
the size, shape, distance, and the absorption coefficient of the 
surface returning the echo. They will also depend upon the 
frequencies contained in the sonar signal. The degree of inter- 
pretation and analysis which follows the sensory reception of 
each echo depends in turn upon the ability of the computing 
system (the brain) which deals with these variables. Consider, 
for example, the recording of a piano concerto being played on 
a high-fidelity system. Hearing the recording is not much of a 
problem. Perceiving it as a concerto, identifying the composer, 
recognizing the particular work and movement and even the 
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recording artist require more and more background informa- 
tion. Obviously, in the problem of perception the intelligence 
and previous learning of the observer are of paramount impor- 
tance. 

Echolocation is not just sensing the presence of an echo. It 
requires the ability to interpret, evaluate, and identify that 
echo. This complex avenue of auditory perception is apparent- 
ly beyond the capacity of man, who makes little use of it in his 
own surroundings. 
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Reason 
and 


Democracy 


By KARL JASPERS 


“The alternative 

to the democratic idea 

1s whatever seeks to dodge 
the task of humamty,” 
observes this 

world-famed philosopher. 


Re wouLp be folly to expect 
the world to be put right by a 
few reasonable men. To be- 
come effective and durable, 
reason must pervade the na- 
tions. This is why we need de- 
mocracy, the system in which 
the people—and peoples—are 
supposed to “reason together.” 
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What we hear today about democracy is paradoxical. All 
governments, whether totalitarian or free, cite the will of the 
people and call themselves democratic. All of them present 
the people as their sovereign, at least in mass meetings, na- 
tional celebrations, and memorial orations. As a word, “de- 
mocracy” has become publicly sacrosanct, an idol of our time. 

In print, however, democracy is rejected by a large body of 
opinion. It is described as unable to put reason into practice 
and thus, in fact, resulting in the worst tyranny, either by the 
majority or by total rule. Human nature is said to be un- 
reasonable, making democracy madness. 

Against this antithesis of idol and devil, the real meaning of 
democracy can be established only by reason itself. Then, in- 
stead of glorifying or damning it, we shall examine its reality 
in all its ramifications and see it as our hard, stony, but only 
possible road. All the basic ideas about the risks of democracy 
have been with us since De Tocqueville and Max Weber, but 
in these men we find a pained, indeed a shocked, awareness of 
its possibilities combined with an ineradicable faith in man 
and his freedom. The ruthlessly critical view of these political 
thinkers is not directed against democracy but toward its self- 
improvement; for they realize that the actual course of social 
history and the necessity of reason itself make democracy in- 
dispensable. The human task is to surmount its risks in the 
unforeseeable course of history, by intense, patient effort and 
practical, effective self-criticism. 

Churchill is said to have called democracy the worst form 
of government, except for all others. His sense of humor found 
a word for the fundamental disorder of human affairs, in 
which democracy seems the least noxious form of govern- 
ment, being the only visible or conceivable way to provide 
opportunities for incalculable improvement by the growth of 
reason in the people themselves. 
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Only in small states, under favorable circumstances, can the 
love of home and country become one with democratic think- 
ing. In large nations the human ruthlessness of politics and 
the terrors and dangers of democracy are felt more strongly 
than is the beauty of challenge. Shortly before the First World 
War, I was present at a conversation between a Swiss jurist 
and Max Weber, the great German political thinker. Both 
men were profoundly democratic. “We must love the state,” 
said the Swiss. “What?” replied Weber, “the monster wants 
love, too?” 

So, what is democracy? There are many conflicting concepts 
of it, but only one idea. Let us try to state it in a few theses. 

1. Reason can prevail reliably only if it guides the people 
along with their leaders, not just a few lone, aloof individuals. 
This is impossible unless every individual has a chance to 
think and to act with the rest. Democracy, therefore, requires 
the whole people to be educated so as to develop everyone’s 
thought and judgment to the limits of his natural capacity. It 
calls for publicity of thought, especially of news, discussions, 
propositions, and plans. 

2. Reason is not a property but a vehicle. It can move only 
by way of universal education for democracy as common 
thought and action. It follows that democracy is never final 
but keeps changing its shape, and from this, in turn, follows 
the requirement of self-criticism. Democracy will last only if 
it keeps improving. 

3. In principle, reason belongs to every human being. 
Hence, every individual has absolute value and must never be 
a mere tool. No individual is replaceable. The objective is that 
everyone, according to his lights, should be able to realize 
man’s innate essence, his freedom. Hence, democracy aims at 
equality; it seeks to give everyone equal rights, in the sense of 
equal opportunities. This goal, insofar as it is possible at all, 
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can only be attained under a government of laws. The actions 
of all, including the heads of the government, must be tied to 
laws that have been legally enacted and can be legally 
amended. New conditions call for new laws; the injustice that 
always remains requires constant improvement by legislation, 

4. Reason works by persuasion, not by force. But, as force is 
actually present in human action, rational self-preservation 
must meet force with force. Democracy, therefore, employs 
police powers against law-breakers, but only as authorized by 
law or in judicial proceedings. Thus everyone is protected from 
arbitrary and illegal violence by the state, secure in life and 
limb. 

5. As a state of mind, reason has precedence over all specific 
laws and institutions. Recognized above any laws are human 
rights that both bind and free all men and are not subject to 
legislation, flexible as this must be. Before any judgment, eval- 
uation, and regulation of the manifold actions and qualities of 
men comes a liberal allowance for all human potentialities; 


before the conception, adoption, and enforcement of any law | 


comes sensitivity to injustice and to wrong as such. Democ- 
racy finds wordings for the rights of man and tries to safeguard 
them against future encroachments. It protects individuals 
and minorities from majority coercion. It lives by the active 
solicitude that makes a wrong done to one a matter of concern 
to all. 

6. Politically, reason never forgets that it is men who 
govern. Like the governed, they are creatures with human fail- 
ings and prone to err. At some time, government even by the 
best of men needs checking up on. But this control, carried 
out by human beings, must be mutual: in the intellectual bat- 
tle of opinions, in the distribution of offices, in the accounting 
rendered to the voters. 

Democracy aims at a government of reason, through govern- 
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ment by the people. Yet how can the people govern before 
they are rational? 

This is a question of the means of making the popular will 
clear, public, and a fact. These means are the press, the assem- 
bly of the people—in very small democracies an actual meeting 
of all citizens, in large ones a popular vote on previously pub- 
lished and extensively debated issues—and the representation 
of the people in elected parliamentary bodies. But what if 
these tools of the democratic idea turn against it? If, for in- 
stance, a parliamentary majority violates its own principles, as 
in the German Reichstag’s suicidal enabling act of 1933? And 
if a plebiscite decides, by majority vote, to do away with the 
government of laws—as happened also in the Germany of 
1933, when National Socialists, German Nationalists, and 
Communists agreed on this objective? What if the people 
freely resolve to have no more freedom? Has the majority the 
right to say that it will not prevail in the future? Has it the 
tight to abolish democracy, to wipe out human rights, to 
coerce minorities? Can it be right and lawful for a majority 
decision to destroy all justice and legality? 

Here lies the Gordian knot that can become inextricable for 
democracies at any time, in any crisis. No democratic form of 
government can guarantee the democratic idea. And where is 
the authority to cut the knot? 


DEMOCRACY S HAZARDS 


The trouble is that democracy, which is to make the people 
rational, presupposes a rational people. Irrational force will 
not vanish until all are rational. But what if reason deserts the 
people? 

We can distinguish between the will of a temporary major- 
ity and the people’s basic, permanently ingrained, rational 
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will. The temporary will may go astray, and a minority, per- 
haps only a few, may be representing the true, basic will. But 
in reality there is no organ of government to speak for that 
basic will; every institution—the head of the state and its 
smallest governing body, the legislature, the judiciary, the 
plebiscite—can fail and succumb to irrationality. We depend 
upon real authorities. In a democracy we depend upon major- 
ities, on the assumption that their decisions, if proved wrong, 
can be corrected later. But what if the decision abolishes cor- 
rection and effects destruction? 

No device can be sure of preventing the abuse by demo- 
cratic institutions of democratic principles; the only guaranty 
is an enduringly rational turn of mind in those who use the 
institutions. The danger lies at the point where a rational 
minority submits to coercion by a majority that would resort 
to force to kill all reason. By such submission, the minority 
opens the floodgates and allows the deluge of force to burst— 
as in the Second World War, whose outcome, by sheer luck, 
restored half a chance for freedom; next time, nuclear warfare 
would finish everything. Or reason, now embodied only in 
great statesmen followed, perhaps, by tiny minorities, may in 
its turn resort first to skilful maneuvering within the law but, 
finally, at the crucial moment, to force against majority coer- 
cion. Such resistance to acts of a formally legal majority—even 
though it would destroy the law—is illegal, not justifiable by 
any institution. 

Democracy, in short, can endure as a reality only if it mas- 
ters the purely rationalistic institutional consequences of its 
libertarian laws—in other words, if its idea is vigorous enough 
to curb suicidal votes. But this is possible only by the acts of 
those who are at the helm, or take the helm, in a crisis. The 
same legal institutions can be used to save democracy and to 
destroy it. No law, no order, can anticipate what will happen 
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at such moments; the rationalism of jurisprudence, the bal- 
ance of departments, the traditions of officialdom—all these 
can fail. It is the great statesman who appears—or fails to ap- 
pear—at such moments, proving himself by his ability to carry 
his allies in key positions with him for the cause of reason and 
by the lasting significance of his success. 

Democracy is tolerant of all possibilities, but it must be able 
to become intolerant of intolerance itself. It is against force 
but must oppose force with force. It permits all intellectual, 
social, and political movements, but, where their organizations 
and actions jeopardize the course of democratic reason, the 
state power must be capable of restraining them. All too 
often, politicians and officials unworthy of democracy are tied 
into legal knots by the shrewd men who would do away with 
all legality. Unable to disentangle themselves, they conceal 
their failure by talking, negotiating in all directions, and doing 
nothing. The democratic idea is lost in the hands of mere 
politicians who will let it die in pseudo-democratic emotional- 
ism. 

Yet all this goes to show only that democracy is built on 
volcanic soil and cannot be maintained by legal guaranties 
alone. 

Democracy is as hazardous as life itself. ‘The moments of 
crisis in the great powers of any age are decisive for world his- 
tory, and at such moments democracy cannot survive just by 
patient bargaining, making sensible compromises, and split- 
ting the difference. It may do so in periods of calm, but even 
then the breath of evil must be felt and kept in mind—even 
then, vigilance must be constant if the men of democracy, in- 
stead of being paralyzed with fright in times of peril, are to 
make bold decisions and to stick to them, moving and con- 
vincing others. 
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Democracy is an idea. This means that it cannot be perfect 
anywhere, that indeed its ideal form is beyond visualization. 
Man’s reason tells him that no good, perfectible order exists in 
the world. The awareness of human imperfectibility is a corol- 
lary of the democratic idea. 

As an idea, however, it is not weak or skeptical. It has the 
thoughtfulness of reason, its powerful impulse, its inspiring 
enthusiasm. The idea is before our eyes—never grasped, ever 
present yet ever elusive, and always guiding. To the realist it 
seems fantastic, and, if we were to take its mere pattern for a 
practical program and our awareness of the impulse for real 
achievement, he would be right. He is wrong if he fails to per- 
ceive that any real, more than fleetingly successful achieve- 
ment is bound up with an idea, although it takes broad hoti- 
zons, extensive knowledge, and competent action to make the 
idea strong. 

The word “democracy” is used today in vindication by all 
states, yet the concept defies any simple definition. We must 
distinguish, first, between the idea of democracy and its insti- 
tutions of the moment—which are endlessly variable, filled 
with the idea only to a degree, and capable of turning into fix- 
tures destructive of the idea. The idea lives on the substance 
of a historic tradition extending to the popular ethos of every- 
day life. Idolized as a specific constitution, democracy may be 
swallowed whole, like a nostrum, or it may be imposed upon 
nations, supposedly for their own benefit. The idea, therefore, 
has a long history; running from Antiquity over the guild sys- 
tems and Mediterranean city-states to its modern forms, which 
have achieved a measure of historically grounded stability only 
in countries that have long known freedom, such as Britain, 
the United States, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. Since 
the French Revolution, it has had another modern history 
which distorted the idea into abstract principles, with the logi- 
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cal result of institutions and actions that have kept destroying 
freedom and democracy. 

Second, we must distinguish between a form of government 
and a manner of government. Democracy may mean one of 
the several state forms—democracy, aristocracy, monarchy— 
known since Antiquity. Or it may mean a manner of govern- 
ment—what Kant calls the “republican manner of govern- 
ment,” which has no opposite but despotism. Both democratic 
and despotic rule may occur in all three forms of government. 

Third, we must distinguish the idea of democracy from the 
notion of popular sovereignty. Identical at first, the two di- 
verge and become opposites if the path of reason is given up 
for the premise of an existing absolute wisdom in the people 
as they are. The objects of idolatry, in this case, are not institu- 
tions but the people themselves, by means of their institu- 
tions. The sovereign people are sanctified, so to speak, as abso- 
lute princes used to be: “The people’s voice is God’s voice.” 

The only true, all-wise popular sovereign demands obedi- 
ence, and there is no more appeal from the people’s will than 
there ever was from that of a sovereign prince in the age of 
absolutism. The only question is how to determine their will. 
Who expresses it? ‘There are two answers: either the majority, 
as Shown by votes, or the minority of a vanguard that claims to 
know the true popular will as distinct from the confused, vacil- 
lating, and manipulable masses. It is men, always, who claim 
to rule in the name of the sovereign people, and, since the 
sovereign people’s will is absolute, the result is either coercion 
of minorities by rulers chosen by the majority or coercion of 
all by a minority. From the supposed existence of a popular 
will, which the rulers claim to represent, they further deduce 
the right to exterminate their opponents as rebels against the 
sovereign people. An absolute, institutionalized popular sov- 
ereignty will reject all deviation as falsehood and ill will, and 
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the organs and leaders embodying it will put an end to discus- | 
sion. 

The democratic idea stands against such idolatry. It knows 
no reigning and governing sovereign, but it knows a will that | 
must constantly evolve anew in a process of self-education, in 
institutions which, for all their firmness and despite all checks 


and safeguards, remain modifiable. It requires solidarity of the ! 


most diverse members of the rationally oriented and directed 
community. It requires, on the one hand, a liberal approach 
and, on the other, the inviolability of existing law. The ruling 
individuals are always bound by law, in line with the demo- 
cratic idea, while the individuals embodying popular sover- 
eignty can, if need be, rule by decree, in sovereign disregard of 

both the law and their decrees. | 

The way of the democratic idea is an incessant common 
struggle for truth. Everything is subject to unlimited public 
debate, though not based upon debate but on decisions. 
Whatever truth is found at any time must be decided under 
pressure of the situation. In case of disagreement, provisional 
agreement on actions that are deemed necessary is achieved by 
majority vote, with the minority suspending its divergent 
views, knowing that in the future, in new situations, it will 
have another chance to put them to the test and make them 
prevail. Complying loyally with what are now common deci- 
sions, the minority in turn enjoys the protection of the laws 
and of a solidarity founded upon the common democratic idea. 

The idea of democracy is sober, clear, and inspiring; the 
claim of absolute popular sovereignty is wild, murky, and 
fanatical. 

Should we avoid the word “democracy” because it invites so 
many interpretations and is open to so much abuse? Would 
not its abolition be all the more justified since the doctrine of 
Antiquity coined the concept as that of a form of government, 
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alongside monarchy and aristocracy? But the abolition would 
be pointless and futile, for the word does mean the people— 
all the people of a state. All of them shall get to exercise their 
right of thinking and acting in concert. 

The only stark contrast is between democratic and despotic 
tule. When we say “democracy,” we mean Kant’s “republican 
manner of government.” For this, democracy is the best name 
we have. 

Wherever a government claims to be democratic—as all of 
them do nowadays—we face the question of the alternative: of 
that which is not democratic. We reject everything “undemo- 
cratic” and accuse one another of being ruled by minorities 
rather than by the people. Here, we hear, monopoly capital is 
in the saddle, there a party clique. Here men are subject to 
capitalistic exploitation, there to despotic exploitation. 

Yet these alternatives are propagandistic arguments that 
take details for the whole. They refer to tangible, specific as- 
pects. Against them there is one sole and radical alternative 
that determines all we want and do, and this can only be 
infinitely circumscribed, not closely defined—for its primary 
characteristic is that it is not an alternative of antithetical doc- 
trines. It is an alternative of basic ways of life. The way of 
reason knows doctrines as special means to special ends, but it 
never turns into a doctrine and thus cannot have a doctrine for 
its antithesis. It resists any doctrinization—any type of con- 
finement in definitive rigidities, in absolute embodiments, or 
in the turntables of a dialectical movement. 

As a way of reason, democracy refuses to be hypostatized. If 
it is based on reason, it cannot help seeing that, while reason 
ought to prevail, while we hope it will prevail, it is actually 
neither all-pervasive nor certain to last indefinitely. Yet de- 
mocracy refuses to conclude from this experience that the rule 
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of irrationality is unchangeable, that unreasonable mankind | 


must be forever ruled by equally unreasonable force. 


Democracy does not permit us to assume that rulers are, or | 
could or should be, superhuman. It insists that, in the nature | 
of things, every challenge faces human beings, and it rejects | 


any other authorization—whether by an office, as a direct 


mandate of God, or by the charisma of a divinely instituted 
leader. It is aware of the seriousness of official responsibility | 
and of the gifts of great men, and it respects both without | 
idolizing them. It knows that without both of them it cannot | 
thrive. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO DEMOCRACY 


The alternative to the democratic idea is whatever seeks to 
dodge the task of humanity. This has always happened and is 
still happening in grandiose forms, whether claiming divinity 
or absolute knowledge. All such alternatives may be described, 
in Kant’s term, as states of despotism. At best, they block the 
path of rational man; today they block the path to the rescue 
of mankind. In fortunate moments despots are said to have 
governed well, but such moments were mere accidents on the 
road to ruin. For it is not thus that the nations awaken: the 
mass of individuals achieve neither insight nor responsibility; 
they stay imprisoned in their particular environments— 
whether wretched or beautiful—under totalitarian direction; 
they are technically drilled, made into useful, skilful, knowl 
edgeable tools of labor, but removed in all instances from the 
great, infinite process of human development. 

The democratic way, for all its errors and seeming dead 
ends, provides a chance for a majority of men to grow into 
thinking, responsible creatures; it does so even though its first 
result is a leveling that entails the risk of democracy’s being 
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perverted into one of the worst dictatorships ever known. The 
democratic idea rests on the human task of rational self-reali- 
zation, on the unique, irreplaceable character of every individ- 
ual, and on the dignity of man as a rational being. Failings in 
democratic practice are not justified, of course, but put in per- 
spective by the far greater failings of all other present systems. 
To despair of the democratic idea is to despair of man. 

How best to institutionalize the “republican manner of gov- 
ernment”—true democracy—is another question. While the 
idea is one, the institutions that are its instruments are mani- 
fold and always subject to the tests of logic and experience. 
Fundamentally, democracy ties the political state of affairs 
that makes freedom possible to decisions made by majorities. 
Free, secret, and equal elections are recognized as the institu- 
tional center, as the mark, the distinguishing feature, of polit- 
ical liberty. Elections must be secret, first of all, without any 
threat of a possible violation of this secrecy; the voter must be 
sure that no one will learn how he voted and that he will be 
safe from detrimental consequences of his vote. Second, there 
must be real freedom to form parties and put up candidates, 
so that the voter may choose between views, impulses, plat- 
forms, and personalities emerging from the population and 
presenting themselves for election. Third, all voters must have 
the same voice. The organization of this type of election is in 
itself a choice between types of the will to freedom. 

The dubiousness of democratic elections has often been dis- 
cussed, with the belief in the voters’ political judgment, in 
their knowledge of what they are doing, revealed as blind 
optimism. To begin with, elections are always the privilege of 
some group. They are held in particular countries, not all over 
the world, whereas mankind as a whole should be deciding on 
its existence or non-existence. Yet how to find or recognize a 
majority among nearly three billion people? A majority makes 
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sense only in a group that is in constant touch, a community 
that has a basis of common knowledge and common views of 
the possible. Majorities can be determined only by organiza- 
tion. The premise of any election is a closed body of eligible 
voters. 

Besides, majority rule tends to make the mass prevail rather 
than the personality. It makes no difference, in principle, 
whether the mass is a ruling clique of a few dozen aristocratic 
families or the whole faculty of a college or the population of 
a country—majority rule as such violates the maxim that votes 
should be weighed, not counted. 

Next, elections are governed by propaganda, not by reason. 
Modern psychology has developed advertising methods that 
mobilize the unconscious to motivate a purchase; instinctive- 
ly or deliberately, the same methods are used for political 
propaganda. 

Then, although candidates compete for election, they have 
been picked for nomination by a party (which depends on the 
source of its funds) or by the state. These selections are made 
by comparatively minute groups, and the mass of voters is 
faced with the proposals of these small groups. ‘The voter may 
not approve of a single candidate, may consider them all un- 
qualified, but the election compels him to choose someone he 
does not want, because no one he would want is running. De- 
spite free elections, politicians do not rise from the people, for 
the people; they come as from another world, to which we 
must submit willy-nilly, with sympathy or antipathy. A wall 
separates the small party bureaucracies from the mass of the 
people. Elections give the illusion of freedom but are in fact a 
game among the powers that be—this is why we talk of “for- 
mal democracy’’: instead of drawing forth the best energies of 
a people, this legal institution hands actual control to very 
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different forces, turning democracy into another form of oli- 
garchy and dictatorship. 

Moreover, the existence of party bureaucracies makes it in- 
evitable that leadership will fall to men who are willing to 
make politics their profession and the party their career, doing 
what such a career requires. Their qualities correspond to their 
party background; they may not be the worst among the 
people, but they certainly are not the best. Yet it is they who 
finally rise to the positions of supreme power, who will take 
the helm and guide the nation’s destiny. 

Finally—and this is the gravest objection—the overwhelm- 
ing majority of today’s voters are uninformed, incapable of 
political judgment, and uninterested in politics. Today, when 
everyone is a voter and has a voice in deciding the fate of all, it 
is alarming for any believer in democracy to hear that a major- 
ity of the people in all European and American countries have 
no idea what their votes are all about. We saw it in Germany, 
in 1933 and before: how every rational political argument, every 
mention of obvious fact, will founder on the pig-headedness of 
emotional excitement; how many kinds of discontent will 
aggravate each other; how the easygoing will be persuaded that 
things aren’t so bad—just give the totalitarians a chance to 
show what they can do!—and will build on illusions. But then, 
when the deluge breaks, how anxiously they will neither be- 
lieve the worst nor risk too much, will feel borne by a “popu- 
lar mood” and want to be “in on it” at any cost, fearing noth- 
ing so much as to be left out! Whoever has seen a majority of 
his fellow citizens in all walks of life go out of their minds, so 
to speak, may well come to doubt man’s political qualifica- 
tions. 

But shall we let ourselves be convinced by those whose own 
conduct seems to bear out their contention that democracy is 
absurd? Are we to allow them to prove by their baseness and 
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stupidity that men are too base and stupid to be capable of 
democracy? No. For we must not forget that even in the Ger- 
many of 1933 we saw individuals—not a majority, but quite a 
few: a locksmith here, an electrician there, men in all walks of 
life, men of reason. Though ineffective at the time, they were 
undaunted. What individuals are, many or all can be, since 
reason lies concealed in every human being. 

None of these objections is conclusive. They are not wrong, 
but on the whole they miss the chances of the democratic way. 
We have been talking of elections and plebiscites: they are in- 
dispensable if men shall be free, if the people as a whole shall 
find the way of reason and participate in freedom. The very 
fact of elections is an occasion for political self-education; and 
if as a rule—not always—it has so far failed to produce this 
result, it may not always do so. 

Elections and plebiscites are our only instruments for find- 
ing out what is wanted at any moment, as thermometers are 
our instruments for measuring heat. Yet what is measured here 
is not only changeable like temperature. What is expressed in 
the number of votes is an aspect of human freedom, whether 
corrupt, obscure, confused, and empty, or substantial and true. 
Self-education transforms this aspect into experience and 
thought. The popular will is not a determinable object; itself 
in flux, it cannot be objectively measured and expressed. The 
idea of the true popular will is the idea of reason: it means 
that the people know what they want, that every individual 
knows what he wants, but only if reason prevails. We must 
tell each other what we think we want—that is the communi- 
cation of democracy, in which we come to know our real will. 

Besides, as instruments, elections are modifiable. There is 
plenty of room for technical improvements in majority rule. 
Voting procedures may differ according to purpose and scope 
and electorate, ranging from plebiscites—in which the whole 
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population decides on a specific issue or personality, as in con- 
firming Napoleon III in power or choosing a president of the 
United States—to the parliamentary election of parties by pro- 
portional representation and to corporate elections. ‘The demo- 
cratic idea is not wedded to any electoral system, not even to a 
single universal franchise—only to the requirement that every 
citizen be called upon to share in political thought, action, and 
responsibility at some essential point that affects the whole. 

Voting arrangements and the distribution of elections 
among groups and in time are vital elements of democratic in- 
stitutions—therefore, men who feel their responsibility for 
freedom will never play partisan politics with the electoral sys- 
tem. It is here, rather, that parties show whether they stand 
together on the common ground of freedom and democracy 
and reason—whether they envision something that can never 
be a partisan issue because it touches the foundation without 
which meaningful parties could not exist. The sense of a 
democratic electoral system cannot and never could be direct 
government by all the people or by their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives. The point, rather, is for elections to determine the 
individuals who will then have freedom to govern and will 
bear the full responsibility. They need long terms of office— 
but terms there must be, lest any individual come to think of 
identifying himself permanently with power—and they need 
the greatest possible stability. ‘There are areas of politics, for- 
eign affairs in particular, which can be successfully conducted 
by only one man at a time, not even by the vote of small com- 
mittees. This one must be able to act for a limited period and 
to be called to account. “What is democracy?” General Lu- 
dendorff once asked Max Weber, and Weber answered, “You 
pick a man who says, ‘Let me act, follow me, and afterwards 
you can hang me.’” The general said, ““That’s a democracy I 
like”—probably showing by this reply that he had misunder- 
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stood the definition and missed its second half: Weber’s state- 
ment of the terrible seriousness of political action. We are not 
governed by laws, nor by legislatures or committees, but by 
men, and at crucial points by single individuals—a necessity 
that was perverted into the horrible Fiihrerprinzip, a tyranny 
over all, in the order of their subjection. This could happen 
because the basic necessity had been forgotten in the previous 
undemocratic democracy without individuals. The urge to 
have a Fiihrer is an escape of the bewildered, the fearful, the 
weary, the pursuers of happiness. A readiness to take responsi- 
bility and a will to give it, conditionally, to others—these are 
the marks of a feeling for the nature of government and for 
the rigor and sobriety of politics. 

The revealing analyses of the democratic way are legion. 
Hitler, for instance, once he was in power, gloried in having 
“defeated insane democracy by its own insanity” —and, indeed, 
he had used democratic means for a “legal” seizure of the 
power to crush all legality. If the idea of democracy is the 
realization of freedom and the constant self-improvement of 
all, the course of German democracy as realized in the Wei- 
mar Republic was a somersault into total rule. 


WHAT ABOUT MASS INERTIA? 


The charges brought against democracy are old, going back 
to Plato, and the perversion of democracy into its opposite 
may be considered a form of degeneration, according to the 
old theory of constitutional cycles. But in modern democracy 
something new has been added: the technological possibili- 
ties; the size of the democratic states; the information shared 
by all the people; the need to work for a living—there are no 
more slaves, as in Plato’s time—the complexity of labor and 
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economic relations; and our ever inadequate knowledge of 
these facts, for all their scientific exploration. Now, the alter- 
native is either nihilistic criticism of democracy, lacking the 
strength of a will to the idea and actually preparing total rule 
and the doom of mankind, or self-criticism of our democratic 
reality, with the strength of a moral-political will rooted in the 
life of the individual. 

We Germans, in the decades before 1933, heard democracy 
criticized in every possible way, in all modifications and from 
all motives. There was indictment and total rejection. There 
was retreat to a supposedly better world of aesthetics and cul- 
ture and avoidance of reality. There was ruthless and largely 
justified criticism of the specifically German democratic con- 
ditions of the time, and there were the witty, ironic, and glee- 
ful writings of the constitutionally outraged, whose brilliance 
found a willing echo in the outrage of others. There were the 
hidden pressures for upheaval everywhere, laying the ground 
for total rule with the cry for a change—any change. There was 
open combat, calling on all kinds of malcontents, raising the 
hopes of all poor wretches, all failures, all criminals, promising 
to solve all difficulties, painting a spurious but glorious picture 
of a mighty new Reich to come. And there were the helpless 
democrats, moral-political failures devoted to vanities and 
party prejudices and special interests, lacking faith but calling 
for a “new faith” and “new ideas” and inventing the concept 
of “authoritarian democracy” and other inanities. They did 
not know any better. They betrayed the ground under their 
feet, the democratic idea. 

Against this deterioration of a democracy that had arisen 
from a nation’s collapse rather than from the self-sacrificing 
will to freedom—and against the brilliant, purely negative 
criticisms of democracy as such—we can cite other authorities. 
We have the historic experience that the democratic manner 
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of government can succeed, and we have the great literature of 


the democratic idea, from Montesquieu and Kant to De Tocque- 


ville and Max Weber. But this is not enough. A historical 
and sociological examination of the democratic process, 
whether leading to its reversal in total rule or to the realization 
of its idea, is just a step to get our bearings. The knowledge we 
gain must awaken our own impulses. The question is what the 
observer or critic wants, or whether he wants nothing. That 
most of the pre-1933 critics wanted nothing—except for some 
who wanted all democracy wiped out—that was the crux of 
their irresponsibility. This criticism of democracy only helped 
to destroy it. The point is whether the democratic critic, how- 
ever ruthless, wants democracy to succeed—or what other pur- 
pose his revealing analyses of bleak democratic realities are to 
serve. 

One contemporary view of democracy sees the statesman 
depend on the masses that raise him to power and confirm 
him day by day. The modern leveling of men results in gov- 
ernment by those men who owe their success to specific and 
by no means admirable qualities. They are actually led by the 
masses, which are in turn at the mercy of the notions and de- 
cisions of those few. It seems impossible for reason to prevail 
under such circumstances. The incompetent politicians and 
inert masses—which respond only to emotional appeals—cor- 
rupt each other. They cut the ground from under the men of 
reason, who can only keep aloof as long as they may. And the 
leaders depend not only on the great mass, whose constant 
echo they need, but on more limited masses: on vested inter- 
ests, parties, a bureaucracy that can facilitate or prevent the 
execution of any project. Men come to power on terms that 
discriminate against true statesmen. 

And yet, the partial truth in such views has proved no bar to 
great statesmen, nor is it cogent for an evaluation of the mass. 
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It is true that a man who wants power cannot achieve his 
objective without considerable adjustment. He must “play the 
game.” He must dress up as whichever average type may be in 
fashion. He can do this responsibly, maintaining his independ- 
ence, only if he has the gift of an actor who is not playing but 
controlling his parts. He can be himself in every part, because 
his decisions at crucial moments are his own, and because he 
stays in character by being true to his own self. What this 
situation demands of men who come to power today is as 
extraordinary as the challenges met by the heroes of primeval 
chaos, but it is not superhuman. 

And what of the nature of the masses? When intelligence 
tests came up at the start of this century, we psychiatrists were 
appalled by the ignorance and lack of judgment that seemed 
to be average in all strata of the population. Whenever such 
inquiries are repeated—today in the form of public opinion 
polls—the results are startling. “Normal means slightly idi- 
otic,” we said fifty years ago. 

The conclusion we keep hearing is that the masses cannot 
be democratic, since the majority is neither sufficiently gifted 
for critical thought nor sufficiently well educated and in- 
formed for independent judgment. As a result, we hear, they 
are inert, aroused for moments only, and then not to political 
judgment, though their votes give them a fatal political influ- 
ence. In the main, they live in habitual political lethargy. 

But the sad results of intelligence tests, of opinion research 
and polls, can be deceptive if too much is made of them. Igno- 
rance and misinformation about vital issues, concepts, and 
plans of the day tell us nothing definite about the motivations 
and practical critical faculties of those questioned. The most 
carefully designed intelligence tests may lead us to misjudge 
the subject. If arbitrary likes and dislikes are inferior to these 
relatively objective tests, the responsible appraisal of individ- 
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uals by other individuals is in turn superior to their necessarily 
deficient objectivity. Performance proves more than tests. 

Besides, the inertia of many is no fixed quantity. We cannot 
tell what may bring them out of it. There is more restlessness 
in the nations than the inertia thesis will admit, and some very 
deeply concerned individuals will keep silent and be mistaken 
for dolts because no one has spoken to them. We do not know 
what individuals are thinking in their daily lives without being 
able to put it plainly into words. Many repress their indefinite 
restlessness in a feeling of impotence, finding no place where 
they might help. Their dissatisfaction with the whole state of 
affairs, with political parties in which they never find what 
they are dimly seeking, remains beneath the surface. 

In some cases, however, restlessness combines with un- 
reason. When the individual mistakes his natural assertive- 
ness for reason and the key to universal salvation, the claim to 
reason becomes irrational. Instead of the stir of reason, we 
have the excitement of dogmatism. 

Stirred by reason, the individual rightly wants to know and 
to think, to receive instruction and information. He wants to 
reflect and to be enlightened in conversation. He knows he is 
not at his goal; he is looking for a way to deeper insight. But, 
where dogmatism claims to be reason, it thinks it owns the 
truth. The fanaticism of the schemers, the circle-squarers, the 
inventors of perpetual-motion machines, the discoverers of 
solutions to the problems of mankind, of universal remedies 
that will end all our troubles in short order—all these have 
something in common: the irrational claim of incompetents 
to have achieved perfect knowledge by abstractions of the ert- 
ing intellect. They identify themselves with a cause that is a 
sham. The will to communicate yields to a will to promulgate. 
The contention that their own supposed knowledge will re- 
solve all difficulties hides a yearning for world leadership. 
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It is strange to see how a passionate desire for communica- 
tion may combine truth and falsehood, and how unreason will 
show in such a misplaced, misdirected urge. There was the 
man who sent a memorandum to the United Nations: “I am 
one of the common people,” said his covering letter. ““We may 
offer you the best, and you will not heed it. By refusing to 
listen, you blackmail the people into holding still for their 
doom. I ask for discussion. For some comment, at least, to 
start with. Write me—write whatever you please; I shall not 
mind. We must talk, after all.’”” What a perversion of truth! 
We must talk—but must we start with the United Nations? 
We feel ignored—does that mean we, as individuals, are “the 
people” and being blackmailed? We want communication— 
does that give us the right to communicate with any so-called 
Very Important Person? Reason demands modesty. Others, 
not the individual himself, decide on the effectiveness of what 
he has to say. His neighbors are his natural audience; in their 
company he shows himself a man of reason. He may write— 
this is easy nowadays and does not mean much. He must see 
where it will get him, who will listen to him, with whom and 
in what cause he can work to make reason prevail. A large part 
of reason is not to mistake our own thoughts and wishes for 
reason itself. 

If those who call men generally inept are right, we must de- 
spair of human existence. This conclusion was most magnifi- 
cently drawn by some Hindu philosophers, thousands of years 
ago; but, if it is not drawn, the question remains how the few 
who can follow the road of reason in politics may rise to power 
~and the only visible way to that end is the democratic one. 
The notion that some other way, concentrating authoritarian 
power in a few hands, would offer a better chance is irrational. 
Instances of able and successful policies being pursued for 
generations, as in Roman or English history, are not models 
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for the future; though historically admirable, they were un- 
able to start a trend to the realization of reason in their 
peoples. Their failure was not inevitable, and yet, by the stand- 
ard of duration in the world, it was the result of fatal flaws in 
those very policies. What America, with her English and 
European heritage, can do in this respect is still uncertain. 

The only alternative to despair is faith in man—not in what 
he is now, not in men, but in what he can be as a human 
being. No one who seeks and finds reason can believe that it 
may be all in vain. On the strength of his own reason, and of 
the reason encountered in others, he tends to assume that 
herein lies our chance. Of course, it is not a certainty; it is, 
once again, the great, fateful question how reason can be 
given effect in reality. How can truth, which at first will always 
strike individuals only, reach the public? How—instead of 
vanishing time after time in the conventions of everyday life, 
in the deluge of talk, under mountains of print—can it prevail? 

If we distrust reason, if we doubt the human susceptibility 
to reason, we have no faith in man. It means we give up on 
men, despise them, regard them as beasts to be tamed. We are 
no longer governed by the idea of man as a rational being; in- 
stead, we accept the average, objectivized reality as the norm 
and see nothing but streaming masses driven by hunger, by 
envy, by aimless unrest, by fanaticism. We see crowds go out 
of their minds, those lumps of clay in the hands of hypnotiz- 
ing demagogues, and consider them characteristic. And we 
forget that this mass consists of individuals, each of whom, at 
bottom, does not really want to vanish in the mass like that 
but wants to be truly human. 

As one feels toward his fellows, so they appear to him. If he 
feels contempt, he will see only the contemptible; if he ex- 
pects nothing, he will find nothing. He who takes gestures, 
idioms, etiquette for the human being will not get to know 
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the human being. Nothing is more superficial and at the same 
time inhuman than misanthropy—though disdain for man- 
kind may at times seem all but compelling. Nothing is cheaper 
than to demand that men live up to our own ideal, to use 
this dubious yardstick to reject them, and to forget our own 
failings. Reason rests on the expectation of reason in man. It 
is patient. About to lose hope, it blames itself. 

Democracy’s greatest critics—men like De Tocqueville and 
Weber, whose observations, ideas, and visions the merely neg- 
ative critics feed upon—believed in man and therefore in de- 
mocracy’s ability to lead to freedom. They took care not to 
proclaim as knowledge what no one can know, but all their 
criticism served their libertarian purpose. They were demo- 
cratic without loving democracy—for the goal is not democracy 
but human freedom; democracy is a hard, inescapable neces- 
sity, our only chance to save freedom in the transformation 
of society necessitated by the technological age. But at the 
root of this will to democracy lies the biblical concept of God: 
since man is created in the divine image, every man must 
have human rights. Human equality—that much abused and 
usually perverted political idea of the French Revolution—is 
a fundamental and inviolable moral demand. 

Democracy is not a fiction of the sovereign people as a per- 
sonal ruler—an authority whose supreme wisdom is charged 
with the sole responsibility by all individuals, who then feel 
free of responsibility themselves. Democracy is every individ- 
ual. Everyone himself is responsible for the way he lives, 
thinks, and works, for the actions he decides to take, and for 
the way he does all this in common with his neighbors. 

To feel free of this responsibility is the basic perversion of 
democracy—to refuse to admit our personal liability for what 
was done and what happened, to reduce rather than to in- 
crease our obligations, to shut our minds to the idea of con- 
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stant self-education. Once it was the rulers whose sins were 
visited upon the people; now the culprit is to be the sovereign 
people. But we are the sovereign people. We all partake of it. 
If we do not want this, democracy is a fraud in which all are 
“free” and none participate. 

All are equal. If we want democracy, this means that each, 
by his existence, must help to take care of the whole. He can- 
not ask to be cared for by a state that he does not care for with 
all his good will, all his knowledge, all his capacities. In the 
past, people would accept domination by others like a natural 
event, impotently, with stolid patience or in blind, desperate 
rebellion. In democracy alone do men as such want to rule; in 
democracy alone can and must the responsibility be theirs. 
But, if the basic mood of irresponsibility and inner rebellion 
against coercion persists in democracy—directed now at coer- 
cion by the deified sovereign people that no one wants to be— 
then this is a denial of democracy. 

There is no doubt that we are far from the realization of the 
democratic idea. The sovereign people are not wise or good, 
let alone divine. They have yet to grow rational. They are on 
the way, but it is only if the perversions of democracy are 
constantly fought and conquered within the individuals that 
democracy can exist as the basic process of freedom. It grows 
only in this process; where the proper responsibility is not 
really assumed by free individuals, it must perish. Hence, de- 
mocracy is not primarily a claim of men on the state but every- 
body’s claim upon himself, whose fulfilment enables him to 
participate in democracy—a claim we may consider from three 
points of view: the sense of responsibility, the love of great 
men, and self-education. 

It depends on the people how and by whom they are ruled 
—this is the principle of free democratic elections. Objec- 
tive analysis, to be sure, shows the realities of government 
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largely determined by historical situations, by the power posi- 
tion of a state in the world, by material conditions, by the way 
of life, the organization of labor, the social structure, and the 
qualities of the leaders whom such national traits produce. Yet 
there is always a limit to this sociological view; it never gets 
to the really crucial point. Crucial are the free decisions that 
can never be finally known. Crucial is the indeterminable free- 
dom of the people, which exists only as the freedom of every 
individual. This freedom—along with its renunciation and its 
abuse—is the premise rather than the result of what happens. 

It is an evasion if I shift the responsibility onto a “sovereign 
people” apart from myself. The collective expresses its will 
through a majority; if this is acknowledged as sovereign, its 
responsibility must also be so acknowledged. ‘To let the ma- 
jority decide but to disclaim responsibility for its decisions is 
untruthful nonsense. “The nations answer for the deeds of 
their kings,” said the old rule. Today they must accept the 
consequences of their majority decisions, as if they were their 
own. 


HOW GUILTY IS GUILTY? 


In 1933, still in a free election, we Germans set up total 
tule and abolished democracy and government under law—all 
by majority vote. (This was the common objective of an other- 
wise irreconcilable majority of National Socialists and Com- 
munists; that the former group won out was due, aside from 
its superior voting strength, to the fact that other parties ac- 
cepted Nazi totalitarianism without civil war, while rejecting 
Communist totalitarianism.) Subsequently, by an even larger 
majority, the democratically chosen Reichstag stripped itself 
of power and gave free rein to total rule. Yet, if the people 
are now held responsible, in line with the meaning of democ- 
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racy, there is an outcry. I wrote about this in 1946, in my book 
The Question of German Guilt: there is indeed no collective 
guilt—guilt is always personal—but the political liability for 
the consequences of democratic decisions rests upon all, and, 
where this is not recognized, democracy is not viable. 

Of course, while all must answer politically, all are not 
equally guilty. The German who voted in March, 1933, for 
National Socialists, German Nationalists, or Communists is 
not only politically liable but morally guilty. If I voted differ- 
ently and want to know to what extent I am guilty beyond my 
political liability, I must ask myself whether I did everything 
I could to prevent this outcome—throughout the years before, 
throughout my life. For democracy can realize its idea only 
if it constantly illuminates its own past. The basic facts of the 
past must be taught and explained in the schools, together 
with the political insights that will make another, differently 
garbed betrayal more difficult, if not impossible. 

The second fateful question of democracy is how the sover- 
eign people can bring their best men to power. Equality means 
equality of opportunity and equality before the law; it can 
never mean equality of natural talent and the strength of per- 
sonal existence, nor equality of moral reliability. The demo- 
cratic idea requires justice for human variety and for the scale 
of rank among men, which can never be objectively deter- 
mined. In the democratic ethos of equality no one is either 
despised or idolized. The greater and more solid carry weight; 
self-restraint is practiced for the love of equality, yet no one 
demands recognition of his own superior quality. Envy is the 
most dangerous of vices. 

A democracy that will endure opposes unjust privilege but 
fosters its own aristocracy. It appreciates natural gifts, the 
merits of achievement born of consuming effort, and the moral 
qualities of judgment and reason—and it does so in free recog- 
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nition, not in forced subjection. The dislike that most of us 
feel for those who excel by nature, talent, or merit is over- 
come by the love of our own inner quality, which is enhanced 
in the love of greater quality outside ourselves. Respect is 
part of the democratic ethos. 

There are facts which conflict with the idea and are often 
cited to confound it: the fact that the call for equality leads 
to leveling; the fact that envy will tear down everything better; 
the fact that the weight of the average, the common, the 
special technical skill drags everything down, that whatever 
selection occurs is not of the best but of specifically gifted 
“pushers,” sly, unscrupulous opportunists who know how to 
make contacts and how to use them. There are few elites and 
many pseudo elites. For good or ill, there has always been 
what sociologists call “‘selection,” whether planned or uncon- 
scious. In past history only thin upper strata were educated, 
could read and write, shared in the tradition of great works 
and historic memories, of statecraft and jurisprudence. There 
are evident advantages in a background of political education, 
in the long training of a youth that is around politics before 
being politically active, in intellectual, rhetorical rivalry before 
the real rivalry for power. There is evident wisdom and knowl- 
edge of human nature in the selections made by a ruler who 
recognizes people with the faculties he lacks. But today, on 
the new premises of technology, all education is open to all 
men, as a matter of principle. ‘The conquest of illiteracy makes 
education a common link among the whole people. 

There has always been selection from the mass—formerly 
from the mass of the privileged, now from the mass of the 
entire population. In democracies the selection has often mis- 
carried. In certain sociological situations specific qualities 
come to the fore, while other qualities of possibly far greater 
human value are discounted. The doors to advancement are 
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opened or shut by institutions and by the personal decisions 
made within the institutional frameworks. And it is always up 
to individual initiative to see and to seize the opportunities 
offered. 

The realization of democracy depends on the selection of 
the best in all realms of life. Political leaders have a cardinal 
responsibility for the choice of their collaborators and for the 
education of their successors. For democracy is education. 

If all the justified criticism of democracy were true as it 
is stated, we should be lost by now. It cannot be the whole 
truth. But, if we fail to heed the partial truths shown in such 
criticism—if they do not stimulate changes in everyone’s inner 
actions and in the public decisions and institutions of the com- 
munity—we shall yield to irresponsible tranquility in the face 
of threatening doom. What must help here is the very politics 
that leads to a change, the politics of the democratic idea. 
Necessity is the mother of any politics that will endure; it 
gives to politics its suprapolitical guidance. Great politics is 
communal self-education to reason. On the statesmen’s part 
it is education, by their rational appeal to their countries and 
by their example. 


THE VITAL NEED—EDUCATION 


The rational way of the free world is one of self-enlighten- 
ment, self-criticism, self-reproach. It leads, from every indi- 
vidual’s way of thinking, to the self-education of nations and 
hence to the education of generations to come. For the lasting 
foundation of this self-educational process, nothing is as vital 
to democracy as the education of youth—the youth of the 
entire people. Democracy, freedom, and reason depend on it. 
This education alone can preserve the historic content of our 
existence and replenish our lives in the new world situation 
with creative vigor. 
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Education requires teachers. We may be taking this too 
much for granted today—as if our educators already knew all 
about the right education, about its contents and planning. 
But it is the teachers themselves who must be educated in the 
course of the self-education of all men, at all ages. The perver- 
sion of education under democracy, along with increased edu- 
cational activities, points to the cycle of educating and being 
educated—a fertile cycle if it is replete with the contents of 
faith, knowledge, and skill. Here, as in every rational evolution, 
the crux is not a straight causal connection. The idea of an 
educated teacher passing on his finished education to unfin- 
ished children is as absurd, on the whole, as the notion of an 
educated and accordingly infallible adult population. Only he 
can teach who is still being taught, who keeps educating him- 
self by means of communication. And only he who is taught 
such self-education in the medium of strict and disciplined 
studies is being properly taught. 

In the degeneration of the democratic idea we tend to for- 
get what education is. The past century has brought a split be- 
tween education and the teachings of science. By “education” 
we mean the preparation of young people for utility; we re- 
spect science if it is economically useful; we cultivate it, and 
its teaching in our schools, for the sake of this utility, and 
scientists and teachers cite it to justify their material demands. 
This utility reaches its peak when the existence of the state 
depends on science, as happened for the first time when mod- 
ern technology culminated in atomic weapons. ‘Today, Amer- 
ica has been made acutely conscious of it by sudden evidence 
—and hysterical exaggeration—of Russian superiority. Science, 
and the scientific training of youth that is becoming necessary 
in unprecedented volume, grows in status until the most ex- 
orbitant material means are willingly placed at its disposal. 
Nuclear physicists have become the most precious of men— 
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notably in Russia, where they seem to command what mate- 
tial comforts they please and to be living less dangerously 
than anyone. 

This present moment, with its concern about our techno- 
logical progeny, challenges our vigilance—for the consequences 
of our alarm are ambiguous. We are now ready to make vast 
sums available for “education” for our technological, scientific, 
and military self-preservation. But neither in Russia nor in the 
West does this mean that we appreciate science, let alone the 
spirit of science. The sole issue is technology—a special area 
and faculty of the intellect. Those employed in it become 
functionalized, highly skilled workers serving certain ends, 
They have acquired no education. Training in certain knowl- 
edges and skills to the point of climatic specialization does 
not educate a human being. It does not develop scientific 
ways of thought, does not foster reason, does not stimulate 
intellectual life at large and participation in the historic but 
ever newly creative traditions of mankind. 

But this other, non-purposive education is the greater task, 
of more lasting significance to the sole possible basis of mas- 
tering all our technological, economic, and military ills. To 
this end, we need to reflect on the full scope of education. In 
Russia it is provided by Marxist instruction, which seems on 
the point of boring Russian youth; in the free world the non- 
purposive is the real education, and the future of mankind 
depends upon its success. It is not nearly enough to ask that 
the humanities be stressed along with natural science. It is 
not enough to apply pedagogical, psychological, didactic pre- 
cepts. The premise of an educational revival would be the 
emergence of a reservoir of teachers, from college professors 
down to elementary-school teachers, whose meaningful activ- 
ity, whose devotion to greatness, whose seriousness of living 
would stand out in the community and gain them respect and 
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influence. Financially, this would take many times the sums 
expended today, but money alone will not do it. There, too, 
man himself must be changed. 

We cannot even begin to outline the oft expressed basic 
ideas on education, but we may mention three points that 
affect democracy in particular. 

First, the strength of freedom rests on democratic recog- 
nition of human rank. For instance, we have special classes 
for backward children and separate schools for morons, but 
hardly anywhere do we find classes for the gifted or separate 
schools for the unusually gifted. Democracy threatens itself 
if the majority opposes justice to the gifted; it will dig its own 
grave if it weakens the self-preservation of the whole by fail- 
ing to let the best come to the fore in all tasks, all walks of life, 
all human potentialities. That the inevitable selection proce- 
dures in our schools always lead to errors and injustices goes 
without saying, since there are flaws in every human institu- 
tion. Constant self-criticism and improvement are essential 
there, too. 

Second, besides an introduction to the classic and biblical 
traditions, a grasp of the basic principles of natural science 
and technology, and a visualization of the democratic civic 
ethos, the substance of education should provide youth with 
an orientation about total rule. The strength of freedom in 
democratic countries depends on insight into the nature of 
totalitarianism as a new principle of government possible in 
a technological age. This principle can today, before coming 
to power, spread like a fungus disease throughout the free 
world. The infectious matter is omnipresent, owing to human 
nature, and the immunity conferred by reason is not abso- 
lutely reliable without the clarity of understanding. The disease 
is cured by free conviction and a rational way of life; it would 
be a mistake to ask for an antitotalitarian, anti-Marxist turn of 
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mind without clear knowledge. A teacher must be able to hold 
his own in free discussion. He must not bar any objection, 
Where Marxism and totalitarianism are fought directly by co- 
ercive measures, by persecutions, inquisitions, or mere con- 
formist pressures, they are, in fact, brought forth—for he who 
fights them by these means is himself a representative of the 
totalitarian spirit he claims to be opposing. Thus, although 
enemies, Fascists and Communists not only helped each other 
in fact but stood as one, for all their enmity, against the spirit 
of freedom that was loathsome to both. Hitler and Stalin 
understood and admired each other. 

Third, education proper—as distinct from mere specialized 
training—will be of long-range importance even to technology. 
Specialized training yields highly useful human tools, but 
even in natural science it provides no scientific education. It 
is this education, however, with its wide-open approach to the 
realities of nature as a whole and to all possibilities of knowl- 
edge irrespective of their technological utility, that spurs an 
original intellectual curiosity to the boundless advancement of 
knowledge. And without such advancement new discoveries 
will ultimately cease, with technological inventions alone go- 
ing on for a while, on ground already gained, until they cease 
as well. 

In the democratic idea, politics itself is education. But, un- 
like the politics and education of the past, which were re- 
stricted to privileged classes, ours must be an education of the 
whole people. Education is the basis of possible politics, and, 
conversely, a rational, suprapolitically guided politics will put 
its imprint upon education. The consequences affect every in- 
dividual, permeating both private and public life. 

This differs from the concept of the political realists. In 
their eyes politics is not education but the competence of a 
few whose private lives are irrelevant and who are not con- 
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cerned with the people’s private lives either. Politics, in this 
view, is a public affair unaffected by whatever happens in the 
seclusion of the private ethos. Politics is not made by the 
silent in the land. And thus, so far as politics is concerned, the 
appeal to reason in every individual is utopian. 

How much unrealism hides in this “realism”! All politics 
that is no mere makeshift but establishment and re-establish- 
ment of effective continuity—that is to say, all enduring poli- 
tics—involves the simultaneous education of a people. The 
foundation of politics is the hidden reality of all those whose 
nature emerges in political events, if only in elections. The 
silent in the land are the carriers of the moral spirit on which 
all politics depends, and their existence is derived from edu- 
cation, first in the family, later on in the schools. If the moral 
substance fails, Realpolitik will sweep all of them over the 
precipice. 

The democratic idea—the idea of reason in the reality of 
our national and international community life—seems utopian 
to the critic who regards its perversions as essential rather 
than as transient phenomena. And not only in politics, but 
everywhere, is reason deemed utopian: we are told that human 
nature does not permit us to hope for it, that its own nature 
condemns it to impotence. 

All arguments for this view can be rebutted, but none can 
be refuted. The simple, seemingly plausible theses face and 
complement each other. The arguments against reason speak 
of it as if it were unknown; the arguments for reason cannot 
deduce it from anything else. Reason is its own premise. 

Where there is reason, it supports itself, wants itself, takes 
effect by itself, and holds out. Failing to achieve its purpose, 
it asks itself where it may not have been pure; failing alto- 
gether, it remains sure of itself, sure that it ought to be. 

One thing is certain: there is reason in the world. Men 
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seek it and try to act rationally; what is not rational is the 
world, the battleground of reason and irrationality. Today, too, 
in all strata, groups, and occupations, we meet men who are 
themselves. They still are few. They look for each other with- 
out signs or appointments. They seldom prevail. Or might 
they be making themselves felt already? Are we on the verge 
of a tremendous reaction of awakening humanity against all 
present trends? Can we expect a rational rebirth of man? No 
negative answer to these questions can be conclusive. 

I should like to sum up by giving my answers to two ques- 
tions. 

First: Are we to trust in reason, that most sublime faculty 
that has been a matter for a few philosophers, perhaps, but 
not for human beings in real life? 

Yes, for reason is the essence of true humanity. If the phi- 
losopher’s thoughts were not everyone’s business—if their ob- 
ject could not be awakened in every mind because it is present 
in every mind—he could not be what he is meant to be: a 
trail-blazer for man, a teacher of what man is and can be, what 


he is capable of and where he stands in the universe. The fact 
that reason is rare in reality and always imperfect, even among 
philosophers, shows that man’s way is hard, not that it is 


impossible. 
And if all thinking has been in vain—if there have always 


been men who knew what ought to be done and attempted 
it in the spheres of their existence—then it is good that it 


happened. If mankind should perish, this would vindicate its 


potential. These thousands of years of thinking would save 
the honor of man in the insane process of his self-extermi- 


nation. 


And second: Are we to trust in reason, which is unorgan- 
ized, never had and never can have an organization of its own, 
while all effective human effectivity rests upon organization? 
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Yes, for reason can pervade all organizations, strengthening 
each one and itself as well. It lives in the churches, in govern- 
ment, in the family, in schools and universities, in all social 
structures within all nations. It turns to those, not to deny 
their historic reality but to return them to their original truth, 
but also to put them on its own terms, on the terms of un- 
reserved reason. 
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BOSTON’S 
SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION 
FIGHT: 


1845 
By LEON F. LITWACK 


The battles being fought in today’s southern 
schools had their counterparts, almost 
to the letter, in the “free” north 


of a century ago. 


On the eve of the War of Independence, American Negro 
slavery knew no sectional boundaries. Every colony recognized, 
it and sharply defined the legal position of free and enslaved 
blacks. The Declaration of Independence boldly asserted thé 
natural rights of man but made no mention of slavery; the 
Constitution subsequently sanctioned and protected the instr 
tution without naming it. By that time, however, the Revolu- 
tion had worked some important changes. Human bondage, it 
seemed certain, would henceforth assume a sectional charac 
ter, for the North had sentenced it to a slow death. By 1800;3% 
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some 36,505 northern Negroes still remained in bondage, most 
of them in New York and New Jersey, but almost every north- 
ern state either had abolished slavery outright or had provided 
for its gradual extinction. .. . 

Freedom did not suddenly confer citizenship on the Negro. 
Emancipation, although enthusiastically welcomed by the 
northern slave, had its limitations. Until the post-Civil War 
era, in fact, most northern whites would maintain a careful 
distinction between granting Negroes legal protection—a theo- 
retical right to life, liberty, and property—and political and 
social equality. No statute or court decision could immediate- 
ly erase from the public mind, North or South, that long and 
firmly held conviction that the African race was inferior and 
therefore incapable of being assimilated politically, socially, 
or, most certainly, physically with the dominant and superior 
white society... . 


THE POLITICS OF REPRESSION 


Legal and extralegal discrimination restricted northern Ne- 
groes in virtually every phase of existence. Where laws were 
lacking or ineffectual, public opinion provided its own reme- 
dies. Indeed, few held out any hope for the successful or peace- 
ful integration of the Negro into a white-dominated society. 
“The policy, and power of the national and state governments, 
are against them,” a Philadelphia Quaker wrote in 1831. “The 
popular feeling is against them—the interests of our citizens 
are against them. The small degree of compassion once cher- 
ished toward them in the commonwealths which got rid of 
slavery, or which never were disfigured by it, appears to be 
exhausted. Their prospects either as free, or bond men, are 
dreary, and comfortless.” 

Most northerners, to the extent that they thought about it 
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at all, rebelled at the idea of racial amalgamation or integra- 
tion. Instead, they favored voluntary colonization of the Ne- 
gro in Africa, forced expulsion, or legal and social proscription. 
The young and perceptive French nobleman Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, after an extensive tour of the United States in 1831, 
concluded that Negroes and whites formed separate com- 
munities, that they could never live in the same country on an 
equal footing, and that the oppressed race—the Negro—conse- 
quently faced ultimate extinction or expulsion. Having asso- 
ciated the plight of American Negroes with the institution of 
slavery, Tocqueville expressed his astonishment at conditions 
in the North. 

“The prejudice of race,” he wrote, “appears to be stronger 
in the states that have abolished slavery than in those where it 
still exists; and nowhere is it so intolerant as in those states 
where servitude has never been known.” Where statutes made 
no racial distinctions, Tocqueville found that custom and 
popular prejudices exerted a decisive influence. Although Ne- 
groes and whites could legally intermarry in most northern 
states, public opinion would not permit it. Where Negroes 
possessed the right to vote, they often faced rigorous resistance 
at the polls. They might seek redress in the courts, but only 
whites served as judges; although they were legally entitled to 
sit on juries, the public would not allow it. Segregation con- 
fronted them in public places, including churches and ceme- 
teries. ““Thus the Negro is free,” Tocqueville concluded, “but 
he can share neither the rights, nor the pleasures, nor the 
labor, nor the afflictions, nor the tomb of him whose equal he 
has been declared to be; and he cannot meet him upon fair 
terms in life or in death.” 

In the absence of any pertinent federal statutes, the future 
of the Negro was left to the states and to the dominant race. 
As a result, in some states Negroes obtained rights and privi- 
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leges which in other states they found to be illegal or impos- 
sible to exercise. The Negroes’ numerical strength, the geo- 
graphic position of the state, political and economic factors, 
and public opinion combined to fix their status. Theirs was 
not a static position, however, but one subject to constant 
change and fluctuation, ranging from the acquisition of full 
citizenship in Massachusetts to political disfranchisement in 
Pennsylvania and from quasi-freedom in New York to at- 
tempted expulsion in Ohio. 


EDUCATION: SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL 


In an effort to improve his position, the Negro agitated for 
political rights, equal economic opportunities, and more ade- 
quate schooling. 

Education, in fact, was one of the foremost aspirations of 
the northern Negro. 

“If we ever expect to see the influence of prejudice decrease 
and ourselves respected,” a Negro national convention re- 
solved in 1832, “it must be by the blessings of an enlightened 
education.” This sentiment was repeated throughout the ante 
bellum period. Through education, the Negro hoped to im- 
prove his economic status, produce his own literary and scien- 
tific figures, and break down the barriers of discrimination. 
However, the Negro’s quest for educational opportunities, 
partly because he hoped to accomplish such goals, prompted 
some strong and frequently violent protests in the North. The 
possibility that Negro children would be mixed with white 
children in the same classroom aroused even greater fears and 
prejudices than those which consigned the Negro to an in- 
ferior place in the church, the theater, and the railroad car. 
This, indeed, constituted virtual amalgamation. 

Although some white schools admitted Negroes, especially 
before 1820, most northern states either excluded them alto- 
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gether or established separate schools for them. As early as 
1787, Boston Negroes petitioned the legislature to grant them 
educational facilities, since they “now receive no benefit from 
the free schools.” Forty years later, the first Negro newspaper 
repeated this complaint. “While the benevolence of the age 
has founded and endowed seminaries of Learning for all other 
classes and nations,” it declared, “we have to lament, that as 
yet, no door is open to receive the degraded children of Africa. 
Alone they have stood—alone they remain stationary; while 
charity extends the hands to all others.” 

The means employed to exclude Negroes from the public 
schools varied only slightly from state to state. In New Eng- 
land, local school committees usually assigned Negro children 
to separate institutions, regardless of the district in which they 
resided. Pennsylvania and Ohio, although extending their 
public school privileges to all children, required district school 
directors to establish separate facilities for Negro students 
whenever twenty or more could be accommodated. The New 
York legislature authorized any school district, upon the ap- 
proval of a town’s school commissioners, to provide for segre- 
gation. ‘The newer states frequently excluded Negroes from all 
public education, but, by 1850, most of them had consented 
to separate instruction. In the absence of legal restrictions, 
custom and popular prejudice often excluded Negro children 
from the schools. For example, an Indianan noted in 1850 
that, as the laws provided no racial distinctions in the state 
school system, “the whites rose en-masse, and said your chil- 
dren shall not go to schools with our children, and they were 
consequently expelled. Thus, then, we see that in this respect, 
there is a higher law than the Constitutional law.” By the 
1830's, statute or custom placed Negro children in separate 
schools in nearly every northern community. 

Proposals to educate Negroes invariably aroused bitter con- 
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troversy, particularly in the new western states. The admission 
of Negroes to white schools, opponents maintained, would 
result in violence and prove fatal to public education. More- 
over, some contended that Negroes, “after a certain age, did 
not correspondingly advance in learning—their intellect being 
apparently incapable of being cultured beyond a particular 
point.” When an Ohio legislative committee rejected a peti- 
tion to grant Negroes a share of the education fund, it con- 
ceded that, although this might “at first appear unnatural, and 
unbecoming a charitable, high-minded, and intelligent com- 
munity,” the security of the government depended upon “the 


morality, virtue, and wisdom” of its white citizens and that | 


the school fund should thus not be confused with charity. 
Opponents also warned that equal educational privileges would 
encourage Negro immigration and antagonize southern-born 
residents. On the basis of such a pretext, a California mayor 
vetoed appropriations for Negro schools as “particularly ob- 
noxious to those of our citizens who have immigrated from 
Southern States.” The city aldermen defended his action with 


a warning against placing the two races on an equal basis, “not- 


withstanding the distinction stamped by Divinity between 
them.” 

Delegates to the state constitutional conventions debated 
various proposals to exclude Negroes from the schools. West- 
erners, fearing an increase in Negro immigration, voiced some 
especially vehement objections. “They are not by nature equal 
to the whites,” an Iowan declared, “and their children cannot 
be made equal to my children, or those of my constituents.” 
In 1850 an Ohio convention delegate opposed any measure, 
including education, which would tend to encourage Negro 
immigration or impede colonization. Nine years later, a Kansas 
Republican warned that he would immediately object to any 
Negro’s attending school with white children. However, he 
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opposed any legal bars, claiming that the “neighborhood could 
protect itself.” Other Kansas convention delegates predicted 
that voters would reject the proposed constitution unless it ex- 
plicitly prohibited racial mixing in the schools. As late as 
1860, an lowa congressman warned that no northwestern 
state would countenance biracial education. . . . 


THE BOSTON INTEGRATION FIGHT 


Against this background of hostility, Negroes maintained a 
constant agitation in the 1840’s and 1850’s for the abolition of 
school segregation. “The point which we must aim at,” Fred- 
erick Douglass wrote, “‘is, to obtain admission for our children 
into the nearest school house, and the best school house in 
our respective neighborhoods.” Integrated schools would not 
only afford Negro children a better education; they would 
strike a fatal blow at racial segregation and create an atmos- 
phere in which Negroes could work more effectively for equal 
political and social rights. Indeed, Douglass told New York 
Negroes that the attainment of equal school privileges should 
take precedence over immediate political demands, such as 
the suffrage. “Contact on equal terms is the best means to 
abolish caste,” he wrote. “It is caste abolished. With Equal 
Suffrage, 13,675 black men come into contact on equal terms, 
for ten minutes once a year, at the polls; with equal school 
tights, 15,778 colored children and youth come in contact on 
equal terms with white children and youth, three hundred 
days in the year, and from six to ten hours each day. And these 
children, in a few years, become the people of the State.” 

The Negro-abolitionist attack on segregated schools achieved 
its greatest success in Boston. By 1845, Massachusetts Negroes 
had won virtual political and legal equality, and they could 
send their children, without discrimination, to the public 
schools in Salem, New Bedford, Nantucket, Worcester, and 
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Lowell. Only Boston maintained segregation and, there, Ne- 
groes launched the most concerted attack on northern “caste” 
schools. White abolitionists, convinced that segregation im- 
paired the effectiveness of their antislavery pleas, joined the 
campaign. “It is useless for us to prate of the conduct of South 
Carolina,” a segregation foe declared in 1845, “so long as we 
maintain—illegally maintain—a practice here which at least in- 
cidentally sanctions it.” Indorsing this sentiment, the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society resolved in the following year 
that “the friends of the cause” residing in communities which 
still practiced educational segregation should immediately in- 
form Negroes of their legal rights and “afford them all possible 
aid in securing the full and equal enjoyment of the public 
schools.” 


Negroes and abolitionists directed their attack at Boston’s | 


Primary School Committee, since it assumed responsibility 
for the classification and distribution of students. In petitions 
to that body, Negroes charged that school segregation injured 
the best interests of the community and resulted in needless 
expense, neglect, and low standards of scholarship and instruc- 
tion. Replying to these charges, the Committee issued lengthy 
reports in 1846 and 1849, both of which condoned segregation 
on grounds that varied from the degrading aspects of racial mix- 
ing to the observation that the Pilgrim Fathers had not been 
depressed by their separation from the Indians, “in whose coun- 
try they were but strangers and sojourners.” Distinctions estab- 
lished by “the All-wise Creator,” the Committee charged, 
separated the two races, negated any legislation, and rendered 
“a promiscuous intermingling in the public schools disadvan- 
tageous” to both Negroes and whites. 

To substantiate its arguments, the Committee claimed that 
integration had failed in several Massachusetts communities, 
while separate schools had already demonstrated their supe- 
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riority in Philadelphia, New York, and Providence. Where at- 

tempts had been made to mix the two races, teachers reported 
that Negro children kept pace with the whites in instruction 
involving “imitative faculties” but quickly fell behind when 
progress depended on “the faculties of invention, compassion, 
and reasoning.” In any case, the Committee asked, why should 
Negroes object to school segregation when they themselves al- 
ways met together in separate churches and social affairs. “It is 
as though they thought that a white skin was really better 
than a dark one; and that the society of all who wear it was 
more reputable, more to be coveted, than they of a sable tint. 
In a word, it is as if they were ashamed of themselves.” 

Even assuming the correctness of integration, the Commit- 
tee felt that any attempt to implement it would be disastrous 
“under the present state of public feeling and sentiment.” 
White children would refuse to associate with Negroes; con- 
flicts and disagreement would arouse tempers and lead to pos- 
sible violence; white parents would withdraw their children 
rather than permit them to mix with Negroes; and Negro par- 
ents would refuse to send their “ill clad” children to a school 
“where not only color, but dress and station, would be so 
strongly contrasted.” The Committee cited the testimony of 
a local Negro that integration would bring “poor and ill-edu- 
cated colored children . . . into disadvantageous competition 
and association with the more advanced and wealthy white 
children.” This, he warned, would result in “sneers, insults, 
assaults, jeers, etc.”; the Negro children would be set off by 
themselves, “and what is the difference between an exclusive 
class and an exclusive school?” Finally, the Committee con- 
cluded, legislation could neither regulate social customs nor 
force children, Negro or white, “to associate with, or be 
‘crumbled up’ among, any class of people, except those to 
whom it may be mutually agreeable.” 
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Vigorous dissents accompanied each of the Committee’s 
reports, and they included favorable testimony from officials 
and teachers of integrated schools. Referring to the anticipated 
parental opposition, the Committee’s minority members felt 
that it would probably be less than that being exerted against 
the admission of the more numerous Irish children. In any 
event the mingling of white and Negro children could hardly 
be more objectionable than the usual meeting of their parents 
at the polls, in the courts of justice, and in the daily pursuits 
of labor. 

Segregated schools not only required additional and need- 
less expense; they exercised a damaging effect on white youths. 
“We deem it morally injurious to the white children, inas- 
much as it tends to create in most, and foster in all, feelings of 


repugnance and contempt for the colored race as degraded in- | 


feriors, whom they may, or must, treat as such. This is the 
standard of morals and humanity which these schools teach 
our children, who are thus led to attach to color alone, senti- 
ments and emotions, which should arise, if at all, only in view 
of character.” Integration, on the other hand, could help to 
destroy racial prejudice, for where Negro and white children 
shared “the same bench and sports, there can hardly arise a 
manhood of aristocratic prejudice, or separate castes and 
classes.” 

While William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator assailed the ma- 
jority reports as “flimsy yet venomous sophistries,” Boston 
Negroes denounced the Primary School Committee’s decision 
and prepared new appeals and methods of attack. Some local 
newspapers, in the meantime, predicted violence in the wake 
of any attempt to integrate the public schools. “Law or no 
law,” the Boston Post warned, “our citizens of the west end 
will not suffer the infusion of forty or fifty colored boys and 
girls among their own children.” Constant harassment faced 
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any integrated school; whites would abandon “the finest edi- 
fices in the city” and permit them to become Negro schools 
rather than integrate them; all this because a few “rabid en- 
thusiasts” were not satisfied with “a system which was working 
prosperously, in all love and harmony.” 

After nearly four years of agitation, Benjamin Roberts, a 
Boston Negro, decided to test the legality of the Primary 
School Committee’s power to enforce segregation. In 1849, he 
brought suit in the name of his daughter under a statute 
which allowed any person illegally excluded from the public 
schools to recover damages from the city. Four times a white 
primary school had refused to admit his daughter; consequent- 
ly, she now passed five such schools on her way to the Negro 
primary school. Charles Sumner, subsequently an antislavery 
leader in the United States Senate, took the case of the five- 
year-old plaintiff. Peleg W. Chandler, a recognized authority 
on municipal law, appeared for the city of Boston, and Chief 
Justice Lemuel Shaw presided. The stage was thus set for an 
eloquent and crucial legal debate. “On the one side is the city 
of Boston,” Sumner declared, “strong in its wealth, in its in- 
fluence, in its character; on the other side is a little child, of a 
degraded color, of humble parents, still within the period of 
natural infancy, but strong from her very weakness, and from 
the irresponsible sympathies of good men. . . . This little child 
asks at your hands her personal rights.” 

Sumner turned to history, political theory, philosophy, liter- 
ature, and legal precedents to demonstrate that the state con- 
stitution, legislature, and courts, as well as “the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions,” recognized no racial distinctions. Segre- 
gated schools violated the principle of equality by recognizing 
“a nobility of the skin” and “hereditary distinctions.” Efforts 
to justify such schools as affording separate but equal facilities 
constituted “a mockery.” Although the quality of instruction 
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might not differ in some cases, “a school, exclusively devoted 
to one class, must differ essentially, in its spirit and character, 
from that public school . . . where all classes meet together in 
equality.” Segregation injured both races; it instilled the senti- 
ment of caste in the minds of white youths while it dis- 
couraged the aspiring Negro and widened his separation from 
the rest of the community. “The Helots of Sparta were obliged 
to intoxicate themselves,’” Sumner remarked, “that they might 
teach to the children of their masters the deformity of intem- 
perance. In thus sacrificing one class to the other, both were 
degraded—the imperious Spartan and the abased Helot.” Ra- 
cial prejudice, Sumner concluded, had found its last refuge in 
the segregated school. On behalf of a Negro child and the 
“civilization of the age,” he appealed to the court to abolish it. 
The city’s attorney declined to discuss the merits of segrega- 
tion but confined his argument largely to a legal defense of 
the powers of the Primary School Committee. Chief Justice 
Shaw, delivering a unanimous decision, upheld the Commit- 
tee’s power to enforce segregation. Since Boston provided for 
the instruction of Negro children, it had discharged its duty. 
As for the contention that separate schools perpetuated caste 
distinctions, Shaw replied that the law had not created and 
could not alter the deep-rooted prejudice which sanctioned 
segregation. ‘The importance of the decision transcended the 
local struggle for integration. Shaw’s legal defense of segre- 
gated schools on the basis of the “separate but equal’ doctrine 
established a controversial precedent in American law. 
Rejected by the Primary School Committee and the courts, 
Boston Negroes turned to legislative appeals and formed the 
Equal School Rights Committee. Five years after the Roberts 
case, they won their initial success when the city’s Committee 
on Public Instruction recommended to the mayor and alder- 
men that separate schools be abolished. In view of the favor- 
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able action of other Massachusetts communities, the Com- 
mittee hoped that Boston would at least be the first large 
American city to integrate its public schools. On March 17, 
1855, a legislative committee submitted a bill to prohibit racial 
or religious distinctions in admitting students to any public 
school. The legislature approved the bill, and the governor 
signed it on April 28. 

Negroes and white abolitionists held a mass rally to cele- 
brate their triumph. “The best thing learned by these struggles 
is, how to prepare for another,” Wendell Phillips declared. 
“He should never think Mass. a State fit to live in, until he 
saw one man, at least, as black as the ace of spades, a graduate 
of Harvard College. (Cheers) ... When they had high schools 
and colleges to which all classes and colors were admitted on 
equal terms, then he should think Mass. was indeed the 
noblest representative of the principles that planted her.” 

While integrationists hailed their legislative victory, segre- 
gationists in Boston and elsewhere expressed deep concern 
over this possible precedent. “Now the blood of the Win- 
throps, the Otises, the Lymans, the Endicotts, and the Eliots, 
is in a fair way to be amalgamated with the Sambos, the Catos, 
and the Pompeys,” the New York Herald declared. “The 
North is to be Africanized. Amalgamation has commenced. 
New England heads the column. God save the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts!” 

Despite considerable apprehension, violence failed to mate- 
tialize. In September, 1855, Negro children entered Boston’s 
white schools with little difficulty. The appearance of Negroes 
in the “heretofore by them unfrequented” streets leading to 
the school buildings reportedly “created a ‘sensation’ among 
the neighbors, who filled the windows, probably in anticipa- 
tion of trouble,” but none occurred. The Boston Evening 
Telegraph concluded that integration had met “with general 
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good feeling on the part of both teachers and white children.” 
Subsequent testimony by Boston school officials and teachers 
praised its results. Although a few white parents withdrew 
their children and some Negroes suffered insults, integrated 
schools resulted in neither race violence nor amalgamation. . . . 

The growing admission of Negroes into white schools and 
colleges did not immediately eradicate old prejudices. The life 
of a Negro in an overwhelmingly white school was not always 
pleasant. Some communities admitted Negroes to the public 
schools but seated them separately and frequently punished 
white offenders by forcing them to sit with the Negroes. A 
Negro attending a Massachusetts private academy, where “a 
majority” claimed to be abolitionists, reported that he could 
neither live in the same house with the whites nor be admit- 
ted to the dinner table until they had been served. . . . 

For many Negro students, campus and off-campus life con- 
stituted two separate worlds. Although northern whites finally 
recognized the Negro’s right to an adequate education, they 
maintained, outside the classroom, racial barriers which virtu- 
ally nullified the benefits of that education. “To what end are 
these poor creatures taught knowledge, from the exercise of 
which they are destined to be debarred?” asked an instructor 
in a New York Negro school. “It is surely but a cruel mockery 
to cultivate talents, when in the present state of public feeling, 
there is no field open for their useful employment. Be his ac- 
quirements what they may, a Negro is still a Negro, or, in 
other words, a creature marked out for degradation, and exclu- 
sion from those objects which stimulate the hopes and powers 
of other men.” 

Educated or not, northern Negroes still faced severely lim- 
ited opportunities and a prolonged struggle to escape the 
degradation of menial labor. 
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Human Condition 


Now it is fog, I walk 
Contained within my coat; 
No castle more cut off 

By reason of its moat: 
Only the sentry’s cough, 
The mercenaries’ talk. 


The street lamps, visible, 
Drop no light on the ground, 
But press beams painfully 

In a yard of fog around. 

I am condemned to be 

An individual. 

















In the established border 
There balances a mere 

Pinpoint of consciousness. 
I stay, or start from, here: 
No fog makes more or less 
The neighbouring disorder. 


Particular, I must 

Find out the limitation 

Of mind and universe, 

To pick thought and sensation 
And turn to my own use 
Disordered hate or lust. 


I seek, to break, my span. 

I am my one touchstone. 

This is a test more hard 
Than any ever known. 

And thus I keep my guard 
On that which makes me man. 


Much is unknowable. 

No problem shall be faced 
Until the problem is; 

I, born to fog, to waste, 
Walk through hypothesis, 
An individual. 


St. Martin and the Beggar 


Martin sat young upon his bed 

A budding cenobite, 

Said “Though I hold the principles 
I cannot grow from them alone, 

I must go out to fight.” 
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Of Christian life be right, 
He traveled hard, he traveled far, 
The light began to fail. 

“Is not this act of mine,” he said, 

“A cowardly betrayal, 

Should I not peg my nature down 

With a religious nail?” 


Wind scudded on the marshland, 
And, dangling at his side, 

His sword soon clattered under hail: 
What could he do but ride?— 
There was not shelter for a dog, 
The garrison far ahead. 


A ship that moves on darkness 

He rode across the plain, 

When a brawny beggar started up 

Who pulled at his rein 

And leant dripping with sweat and water 
Upon the horse’s mane. 


He glared into Martin’s eyes 

With eyes more wild than bold; 

His hair sent rivers down his spine; 

Like a fowl plucked to be sold 

His flesh was grey. Martin said— 
“What, naked in this cold? 


“T have no food to give you, 
Money would be a joke.” 
Pulling his new sword from the sheath 
He took his soldier’s cloak 
And cut it in two equal parts 
With a single stroke. 


Grabbing one to his shoulders, 
Pinning it with his chin, 
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The beggar dived into the dark, 
And soaking to the skin 
Martin went on slowly 

Until he reached an inn. 


One candle on the wooden table, 
The food and drink were poor, 
The woman hobbled off, he ate, 
Then casually before 

The table stood the beggar as 

If he had used the door. 


Now dry for hair and flesh had been 

By warm airs fanned, 

Still bare but round each muscled thigh 
A single golden band, 

His eyes now wild with love, he held 
The half cloak in his hand. 


“You recognized the human need 
Included yours, because 
You did not hesitate, my saint, 
To cut your cloak across; 
But never since that moment 
Did you regret the loss. 


“My enemies would have turned away, 
My holy toadies would 

Have given all the cloak and frozen 
Conscious that they were good. 

But you, being a saint of men, 

Gave only what you could.” 


St. Martin stretched his hand out 

To offer from his plate, 

But the beggar vanished, thinking food 
Like cloaks is needless weight. 
Pondering on the matter, 

St. Martin bent and ate. 
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Vox Humana 


Being without quality 

I appear to you at first 

as an unkempt smudge, a blur, 
an indefinite haze, mere- 

ly pricking the eyes, almost 
nothing. Yet you perceive me. 


I have been always most close 
when you had least resistance, 
falling asleep, or in bars; 

during the unscheduled hours, 
though strangely without substance, 
I hang, there and ominous. 


Aha, sooner or later 

you will have to name me, and, 
as you name, I shall focus, 

I shall become more precise. 
O Master (for you command 
in naming me, you prefer)! 


I was, for Alexander, 

the certain victory; I 

was hemlock for Socrates; 

and, in the dry night, Brutus 
waking before Philippi 

stopped me, crying out “Caesar!” 


Or if you call me the blur 

that in fact I am, you shall 
yourself remain blurred, hanging 
like smoke indoors. For you bring, 
to what you define now, all 

there is, ever, of future. 
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During an Absence 


I used to think that obstacles to love 
Were out of date, the darkened stairs 
Leading deprived ones to the mossy tomb 
Where she lay carpeted with golden hairs: 

We had no place in such a room, 
Belonging to the common ground above. 


In sunlight we are free to move, and hold 
Our open assignations, yet 

Each love defines its proper obstacles: 

Our frowning Montague and Capulet 
Are air, not individuals 

And have no faces for their frowns to fold. 


Even in sunlight what does freedom mean? 
Romeo’s passion rose to fire 

From one thin spark within a brace of days. 

We for whom time draws out, visas expire, 
Smoulder without a chance to blaze 

Upon the unities of a paper scene. 


The violence of a picturesque account 
Gives way to details, none the less 
Reaching, each one more narrow than the last, 
Down to a separate hygienic place 
Where acting love is in the past, 
No golden hairs are there, no bleeding count. 


No, if there were bright things to fasten on 
There’d be no likeness to the play. 

But under a self-generated glare 

Any bad end has possibility, 
The means endurance. I declare 

I know how hard upon the ground it shone. 


























Thoughts on Unpacking 


Unpacking in the raw new rooms, I clear, 

Or try to clear, a space for us, that we 

May cultivate an ease of moving here 
With no encumbrance near, 

In amplitude. But something hinders me: 


Where do these go, these knick-knacks I forgot? 
—Gadgets we bought and kept, thinking perhaps 
They might be useful some day, and a lot 

Of others that were not: 
Bent keys, Italian grammars, Mickey Mouse caps. 


And there are worse grotesques that, out of sight, 
Unpacked, unlabeled, somehow followed too: 
The urgencies we did not share, the spite 

Of such and such a night, 


Poses, mistakes—an unclean residue— 


That drift, one after other, till I find 

They have filled the space I carefully prepared; 

The sagging shapes I thought we left behind 
Crawl out within the mind 

Seeming to sneer “This is the past you shared.” 


I take a broom to them; but when I thrust 
Round the diminished luggage, some roll back, 
Surviving from my outbreak of disgust 

As balls of hair and dust 
Made buoyant with a kind of fictive lack. 


I need your help with these. They rest unseen 

In furniture we know, and plot a changing 

To grey confusion of the space between. 
Now, as I sweep it clean, 

I realize that love is an arranging. 
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The Nature of an Action 







I 
















Here is a room with heavy-footed chairs, 
A glass bell loaded with wax grapes and pears, 


A polished table, holding down the look 
Of bracket, mantelpiece, and marbled book. 


Staying within the cluttered square of fact, | 
I cannot slip the clumsy fond contact: 
| 


So step into the corridor and start, 
Directed by the compass of my heart. 
I } 


Although the narrow corridor appears 
So short, the journey took me twenty years. 


Each gesture that my habit taught me fell 
Down to the boards and made an obstacle. 


I paused to watch the fly marks on a shelf, 
And found the great obstruction of myself. 


I reached the end but, pacing back and forth, 
I could not see what reaching it was worth. 


In corridors the rooms are undefined: 
I groped to feel a handle in the mind. 


Testing my faculties I found a stealth 
Of passive illness lurking in my health. 
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And though I saw the corridor stretch bare, 
Dusty, and hard, I doubted it was there; 


Doubted myself, what final evidence 
Lay in perceptions or in common sense? 


Ill 





My cause lay in the will, that opens straight 
Upon an act for the most desperate. 


That simple handle found, I entered in 
The other room, where I had never been. 


| I found within it heavy-footed chairs, 
A glass bell loaded with wax grapes and pears. 


) A polished table, holding down the look 
Of bracket, mantelpiece, and marbled book. 


Much like the first, this room in which I went. 
Only my being there is different. 




















Why are people who are economically dependent 
on public assistance assumed to be less self-reliant, 
more lazy, more weak than the rest of society? 
A social worker attacks some of the myths 
of the profession. 


“Dependency” is a bad word. It has done some loose living on 
the tongues of many people; it has kept questionable company 
with other bad words like “pauperization” and “welfare state”; 
it has been under attack by a group of highly respectable 
myths; and it has a way of making some people angry and 
other people uneasy. So it is most understandable that social 
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workers feel some anxiety when they are accused of being in- 
strumental in creating this bad thing. 

The professional social worker has been trained to attempt 
to understand the exact nature of a problem before trying to 
deal with it. Therefore, I am impelled to take this bad word 
out into the light and see, first of all, what it is and what it 
means, and then I should like to separate it from some of the 
dubious company it keeps and from the myths which deplore 
it. Only then can we answer the question: Are we creating 
dependency? Then I should like to add to it another question: 
Can social workers do anything to prevent it? 

Dependency has been defined as “the state of being at the 
disposal of another, sustained by another, relying upon an- 
other’s support or favor.” To be dependent is to be unable to 
exist or sustain one’s self or perform anything without the will 
power or aid of something or someone else. 

Immediately we come face to face with a ubiquitous myth. 
This myth enters alternately slapping his chest and tugging at 
his boot straps. He announces in a loud voice that he is an in- 
dependent man, self-made; nobody gives him anything, and he 
owes nothing to anyone. You will detect a hollow sound as he 
beats his chest, however, and if he hears but one voice of dis- 
belief he will vanish into thin air. This is because there is no 
teal independent man, unless he is a self-appointed hermit on 
a desert island. Every normal human being in our society is 
dependent in a number of areas of his living. We are depend- 
ent on other persons for their love, their esteem, their great or 
small kindnesses. We are dependent on the occupational func- 
tions of other people, on other persons’ maintaining certain 
circumstances necessary for our well-being, on other persons’ 
production and consumption. According to our age, capaci- 
ties, personal resources, and life-circumstances, our depend- 
ency upon other persons and other things will vary in depth 
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and scope. Total self-dependence is an illusion in today’s inter- 
laced society. The necessity to give and to take, to nurture and 
to feed upon, to carry certain responsibilities and to expect 
certain rights—these make up the normal balance between 
dependency and independence. This balance in the adult per- 
son can be called relative self-dependence. 

Another confusion about this word “dependency” needs to 
be examined. In newspaper articles, in legislators’ thinking, in 
political speeches, even in social workers’ communications 
with one another, there has been a tendency to pair economic 
dependency with psychological dependency, that is, to speak 
as if the individual’s need to take financial support automati- 
cally placed him in the position of needing to lean on others 
for support in other areas of his living. Thus people who are 
economically dependent on public assistance are assumed to 
be less self-reliant, more lazy, less responsible, more weak, 
simply by virtue of their need for money which they do not 
earn. These assumptions need careful examination. 

Economic dependency may be said to be a condition of 
having to rely upon some source of income which the indi- 
vidual does not earn by his labor or endeavors. Psychological 
dependency is a state of having to rely upon some human 
being’s power, nurture, initiative outside one’s self because of 
one’s feeling of insecurity and helplessness. Obviously, all 
people, economically self-dependent though they may be, 
have moments or periods of psychological dependency, and 
some people who are economically self-dependent may be 
chronically dependent psychologically. It is also true that eco- 
nomic and psychological dependency may occur together. 
Either one may be the cause of the other, but they may be 
found each without the other, and the existence of one does 
not automatically bespeak the existence of another. Thus, a 
man taking relief for reasons of physical disability may fully 
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retain his capacities as a husband or father, a club member, a 
citizen—may operate, in short, like a self-dependent person 
except in the area of his ability to earn. On the other hand, a 
man with what we call, interestingly enough, an “independent 
income” may be bankrupt as far as productive use of himself 
is concerned, may be a useless parasite. 

We are confronted by a second myth which beclouds our 
thinking when we speak of “relief” and “dependency” as if 
they were inevitably linked. This myth obviously comes from 
a long line of eminently respectable myths. We can tell this 
by the silver buckles on his shoes and the slightly frayed lace 
at his cuffs and by the way he looks down his thin, tight nose. 
Despite the fact that he is hopelessly superannuated and has 
good reason to be dead, he continues to haunt the premises of 
people’s minds by asserting that only shiftless and immoral 
persons are poor—or, at least, only these stay poor. Most of the 
people of this century in this country know that this is non- 
sense—yet so insidiously respectable is this myth that he is 
allowed living room in people’s thinking, and they find them- 
selves unwittingly believing in him and being victimized by 
him. We come out, somehow, tacitly accepting that virtue 
and vice are economic class attributes. As an example, depend- 
ing on our particular sympathies, we flinch or we are indignant 
when a “chiseler” is found on the relief rolls. Is it not naive of 
us to expect that all the poor are or can be expected to be 
honest? Do we make such blanket expectations of people in 
other income brackets? Obviously not. Chiselers are found in 
economically self-dependent groups, too—income-tax chis- 
elers, for example. And our reaction to those chiselers, too, is 
that they have been dishonest. But is it not interesting that no 
public voice says that men who make over $10,000 a year are 
all tax dodgers and that lack of moral stamina is an inevitable 
accompaniment to economic well-being? Yet generalizations 
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equally ludicrous are made about all the people who are poor 
enough to need economic assistance. They are on relief; there- 
fore, says the myth, whether they be young or old, Protestant 
or Catholic, male or female, sick or well, bright or dull, in 
chronic or temporary need, laborers or white-color workers, all 
of them, says the myth, are alike—they are all people who are 
lacking in moral stamina. 

The most troubling part of the influence of this myth is 
that the accusation of psychological dependency is leveled at 
the economically dependent as a way of degrading and sham- 
ing them, as a way of saying that “they wouldn’t be poor if 
they were any good.” And because the economically depend- 
ent person is not a man apart, because he reads the newspaper 
and hears the accusations on tongues about him and perhaps 


even sees that accusation in the eyes of his social worker, he 


begins himself to believe it. He begins to feel like something 
less than a worthwhile person, like something of a second-class 
citizen, and respect for himself begins to crumble. Psychologi- 
cal dependency may begin with such loss of self-respect. 

As for the social worker, the necessity for his taking a good 
look at words and myths is not just a precious exercise in 
semantics. It is of considerable importance in answering just 
such a question as we face today. First, he must recognize that, 
despite all rumors to the contrary, the social worker does not 
create the situations which make for human need, and he does 
not create economic dependency. Then, in order to determine 
whether he is creating psychological dependency, he must ask: 
How does psychological dependency come about? What is its 
relation, if any, to social work programs and practices? 

The push and thrust of the human body and spirit for self- 
dependence may be said to be born in us. It is present from 
birth in greater or lesser degree in every individual. Perhaps its 
comparative strength or weakness has something to do with 
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inheritance or constitutional structure—nobody really knows. 
One baby sits like a placid Buddha and broods at the world, 
and another dances out of its skin; but every healthy baby 
shows from its early days an impulse to do its own in spite of 
the fact that its dependency needs are being met by loving, 
cradling parents. Every baby begins to kick and bounce, to 
grasp, to say, by its actions, “I do not simply sit and wait for 
you—I want, I will do for myself.” He pulls himself up on the 
side of his crib, he crawls after a plaything, he mashes his hand 
into his oatmeal and pushes it into his face, he begins to ven- 
ture about in the jungle of tables and chair legs, he experi- 
ments with the sound of crashing pots and pans, and often, 
when his parents try to put some limits on his exercise of 
self-dependence, he screams in protest at their effort to make 
him subject to their will. 
Now, in the average family, along with the baby’s own 
natural development, certain achievements are set up for his 
attainment, that is, certain expectations are held for him. He 
is expected to begin to use feeding utensils, to control his im- 
pulses to swat the cat or grab toys from a playmate. He begins 
to be trained to be self-dependent and interdependent, to ex- 
ercise his rights, and to take the concomitant responsibilities. 
These expectations of him will continue, although their forms 
will change. As he grows, he will be expected to leave the pro- 
tection of his mother and go off to school, to begin to study, 
to carry some tasks, to learn to use money, to plan in advance, 
to make decisions, to strive to achieve some place for himself 
as student or worker and, eventually, as key member of a new 
family. When he comes to maturity, he will be, it is hoped, a 
person able and willing to carry his share of the load, able and 
willing to be a dependable member of an interdependent 
society. 
But all this does not just happen. Certain conditions must 
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be provided to make it happen. The basic conditions to growth 
in the baby, in the child, and in the adult are compounded of 
three ingredients: first, that feeling of safety, that knowledge 
of basic support which is called security; second, the presence 
of tangible material resources to use in play and work; and, 
third, the knowledge that there is some reward for taking a 
risk, for trying—the reward of being loved or of being gratified. 
This is what gives the child and the adult free energy to reach 
out beyond himself for new learning and growth. The young 
child’s security lies in knowing that home and family are a 
place where he is wanted and loved, that school is a place 
where people help him learn many things, that three meals 
and clean jeans and a pair of roller skates may be taken for 


granted and, when this security is had, the child is ready to | 


reach out for new experiences. 

The adolescent’s security lies in knowing that he is not a 
bad-looking fellow, that he is respected by his schoolmates 
and his teachers, and that his parents, though they may argue 
with him, really stand behind him, that they will strive to pro- 
vide him with opportunity to try his wings, and that his efforts 
to study or work will be fruitful. As we grow older, we are 
secured not simply by what we have today, but we begin to 
have foresight and the need to have some feeling of security 
ahead of us. So the maturing adolescent needs to know that 
his efforts and his ambitions will yield him some rewards. 
When he has these securities, he feels strong, and he is able 
to give himself over to developing his abilities and using his 
opportunities. In other words, in the average human being 
growth, initiative, and ~elf-dependence require a floor of se- 
curity from which to build. 

What, then, has happened to those persons who come to 
adulthood with feelings of insecurity, of inadequacy and fear- 
fulness, who, whether they are economically dependent or not, 
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are considered to be irresponsible or neurotic or dependent? 
What happened to their natural endowment of energy push- 
ing out for self-realization and self-dependence? Probably 
something like this: Through the childhood and young adult- 
hood of these persons the floor of security was missing—or, 
at least, was full of dangerous holes. Through their develop- 
ment they found evidence that theirs was a world to make one 
more fearful than confident. They experienced more hurt 
than comfort, they felt more deprivation than fulfilment. 
Deprivation and frustration can be of many sorts. They may 
take the form of consistently harsh parents who demand more 
of the child than they give him, who make more of his failures 
than of his successes, who, in short, fill him with the sense 
that “it’s no use trying because I’m not much good.” This 
kind of deprivation may occur in any social class, and among 
the rich as well as the poor one may find the individual whose 
life-energy is bound up alternately in despising himself and 
licking his wounds and in hating those who hurt him. When 
we find this individual in the economically independent group, 
he is called a “neurotic” or is said to have an “inferiority com- 
plex.” When we find him in the economically deprived group, 
we tend to say he is “shiftless,” “pauperized,” “dependent.” 
Another source of an individual’s helplessness and irrespon- 
sibility may be those parents who unwittingly rob the growing 
child of his rights to self-dependence by carrying all responsi- 
bility for him, binding him hand and foot, as it were. Though 
their cords may be silken, they are incapacitating to his self- 
dependence and initiative. The adult product of this form of 
deprivation will be found in all economic classes, too. When 
he is found among the rich he is seen, sometimes indulgently, 
sometimes censoriously, as a playboy or a mamma’s boy or a 
parasite. When he is found on the relief rolls, he may be a 
“good client,” an obedient one, but he lacks “get-up,” and he 
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may look to the caseworker to tell him what to do and how to 
do it; he is called “pauperized” and “dependent.” 

Yet a third group of factors may make for psychological de- 
pendence. These are experiences or circumstances an individ- 
ual encounters that attack him so shockingly and overwhelm- 
ingly, are so deeply disappointing, that he retreats from the 
struggle with them and seeks safety. Safety may be found at 
some earlier level of adjustment where he felt less attacked, or 
it may be found in reliance upon something outside himself. 
In the economically secure individual the momentary cata- 
clysm or the chronic derangement of his life-situation may be 
cushioned by money. It can buy him escape or substitute ways 
of seeking satisfactions, and his helplessness is mitigated some- 
what. But for the person who has no cushioning, whose weak- 
ness is only emphasized by his being economically dependent, 
the sense of insecurity and hopelessness is likely to be heavy. 
Unless he experiences some relationship and/or some situation 
in which he can feel safe again, in which he can see a ray of 
hope and can risk taking another chance on himself, he is likely 
to resign himself to depending on what seems safe for survival, 
inadequate though it may be. 

The signs by which one can detect psychological depend- 
ency are not that the individual gets aid to dependent children, 
old age assistance, or general assistance. They are, rather, the 
presence of feelings of resignation, helplessness, hostile pessi- 
mism, physical sickness for which doctors can find no organic 
base, passivity, and inability to mobilize the self to take neces- 
sary action or responsibilities. 

Every practicing social worker can testify that the necessity 
to take financial help does not in itself create psychological 
dependency. The aid to dependent children (ADC) worker 
knows large numbers of mothers. They keep their homes and 
their children clean, they cook the proper foods, they send 
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their children to school, they comfort them when they are sick 
and take pleasure in them when they do well, they train them 
in acceptable habits and behavior—in short, they fulfil all the 
duties and carry all the responsibilities of normal motherhood. 
The worker with the blind knows large numbers of the sight- 
less who maintain steady family and community relationships, 
who work at learning to occupy themselves constructively, who 
emphasize their capacities rather than their disabilities, who, 
in short, lead their own lives as responsibly as it is possible to 
do within their darkened world. The old age assistance (OAA) 
worker knows numerous men and women who cook, sew, and 
care for themselves, who seek friendships and lend a frail but 
helping hand to neighbors, who, as statistics of the World 
War II period showed, literally rushed to remunerative work 
when it was open to them, who, in short, carry all the normal 
obligations of the aged in our society. The general assistance 
worker knows men and women who, despite the calamity 
which has resulted in their economic dependency, maintain 
good strong family life, go to church, vote, school their chil- 
dren, and hope and plan for the day when they or at least their 
children will be on their own feet again. (Incidentally, in a 
long and broad social work experience, I have never known 
one person—not one—who looked forward to his child’s grow- 
ing up and getting “on relief.”) All these people are psycho- 
logically self-dependent, responsible persons. They are sound 
citizens with empty purses. 

Some persons receiving assistance are both economically and 
psychologically dependent. The proportion or number of these 
has not been established by anyone. It is a peculiar phenome- 
non that when one such person appears he is sometimes seen 
as if he were twins or quadruplets, or, by that odd distortion 
of vision that bias creates, he is seen multiplied by the hun- 
dreds. However that may be, there are individuals—number un- 
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known—on relief loads who are not self-responsible persons, 
who depend on others to do for them. Such persons are our 
concern, both as social workers and as citizens in a democracy, 
Our concern is that it should not be the social welfare program 
or the methods which caseworkers use which drain them of 
their self-sufficiency. 

Every one of us knows that in order to be adequate to the 
day’s work one must feel physically adequate. A headache can 
immobilize a person, a toothache can put all the feeling and 
thinking into one small cavity. When one is hungry, his mind 
is split between the task at hand and the demands of the 
stomach. In all of the common experiences of the human body 
we know how closely tied together are our feelings of physical 
well-being and our feeling of ability to cope with our small 
or big daily program. 

Most of the men and women and children receiving public 
assistance today are chronically underfed or poorly fed. The 
su-called marginal food budget on which families on relief live 
is, in the face of present food prices, actually submarginal. As 
a woman who buys and plans family meals, I know the daily 
shock of seeing the chain-store cash register leap to add up 
dollars for basic necessities of food, and there is no day when 
I do not wonder how mothers on ADC manage to feed their 
children well enough so that they have energy to play and work 
at school. Many of them cannot, of course, and they and the 
old and the handicapped, and those for whom no category of 
telief has yet been established, live day after day, month after 
month, poorly, monotonously, and underfed. Their physical 
energy is bound to be low. Their psychic energy is likewise 
sapped. The “get-up,” the “go-after,” the vitality, the planful- 
ness—all those attributes which are the concomitants of self- 
dependence—are, just like the budget, likely to be marginal 
rather than adequate. But, more than this, the marginal living 
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standard has its constant psychic component. It presents con- 
tinuous evidence that the world is a mean place to live in. 

Under these circumstances what is likely to happen to the 
person? Is he likely to feel hopeful, optimistic? Is he likely to 
feel gratified and adequate to deal with his daily problems? It 
would be unusual if this happened. He is more likely to feel 
resentful or hostile, chronically unsatisfied—or to take on the 
characteristics attributed to him and feel ashamed and resigned 
and needful. These are characteristics of dependency. It is this 
experience of exhausting, pinching, and chronic economic 
deprivation of the barely adequate relief grant which can con- 
tribute heavily to feelings of psychological dependency. 

At this point a pair of myths inevitably arise to confront us, 
and we must take cognizance of them. One of them wears his 
head backward on his shoulders. He is rapt in his admiration 
of the past. “In those days,” he will tell you, “there were 
giants. In those days men dragged the stones that built their 
houses; they pushed or pulled their plows; women carried 
water and boiled soap and brewed medicine; children went 
barefooted and were glad to eat what they got. People would 
have died rather than ask for help—they were giants.” This 
myth does not realize, of course, that only the giants had loud 
enough voices to tell their tales. The voices of those who 
sickened and warped and died before their time were quiet 
voices that could be heard only by those who cared to hear 
them. This myth’s twin brother has eyes and ears stretched 
out of shape by focusing on far horizons. “In some countries,” 
he will tell you, “people are satisfied with bread and cheese.” 

It is interesting that while both these myths are as thin as 
air they are not readily dispelled. What must be said to exor- 
cise them is that “in those times” is not now, and “in that 
place” is not here. We are living, and so are persons on relief, 
here and now, in the second half of the twentieth century, in 
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the United States of America. Materialistic values are high. 
One may decry this, but it is a fact. The things one must eat 
to be well, wear to be accepted, own to “belong,” are infinitely 
multiplied over what they were even fifty years ago. Moreover, 
it is a time when knowledge of what people have a right to 
want is spread by unending communication from radios, news- 
papers, billboards, movies. Only recently the chairman of one 
of America’s greatest corporations said, “There is a definite 
correlation between education and the consumption of com- 
modities.”” Had he been speaking of persons on relief, he might 
have added, “or in the sense of need for those commodities.” 

Every person’s sense of his needs is greater, far greater, than 
was the sense of need of fifty years ago. My grandfather said 
that he never saw an orange until he was twelve years old, and 


when he ate it, rind and all, he wondered why people consid- 


ered it such a delicacy. Nowadays every mother considers 
oranges a basic need for her baby’s health. People’s felt needs 
rise and multiply as standards of living rise and become more 
complex. It is fallacious to speak of the days when one’s grand- 
father raised seven fine sons in a one-room log cabin, because 
this took place in a different culture from ours today. In a cul- 
ture of one-room log cabins the seven sons grew up feeling 
equal to their peers. In a culture in which people are supposed 
to have bedrooms, the sense of inequality is keen when these 
cannot be had. In a community where bread and cheese are 
the normal diet, people will live on bread and cheese with 
equanimity, even though the sickness rate among them may 
be appalling. In a community where people know that bal- 
anced diets secure health and where, moreover, lavish varieties 
of foods spill over from grocery counters and colored advertise- 
ments, the person who must confine himself to bread and 
cheese feels both cheated and defeated. 

The fact is that at our present stage of technological and 
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psychological development nobody considers subsistence liv- 
ing to be enough to meet his needs. Sometimes we consider 
it to be enough for somebody else, but never for ourselves. 
Nor does the client on relief consider it to be enough for him- 
self. He may feel it is all he deserves, or know it is all he can 
hope for. But underneath seethes the feeling that there is a 
very great disparity between what he wants or thinks he needs 
and what his society gives him. He is left with a sense of being 
a second-class member of the community; feelings of frustra- 
tion and helplessness may undermine the sense of adequacy 
and security which is basic to his self-dependence. 

We said before that a potent factor in creating or abetting 
psychological dependency is that of hopelessness, of feeling 
that there is no way out, nothing better to look forward to. 
This robs people of all incentive. Yet, unwittingly, hopeless- 
ness seems almost written into some relief programs. When 
youngsters must leave school, not because they have fulfilled 
their capacities and educational interests, but because they are 
old enough to earn money to supplement the family’s relief 
grant, when a man’s or woman’s effort to do some work brings 
only a threat of being cut off from relief before he has ade- 
quately tested the job or his capacity to carry it, when a man 
discharged from a tuberculosis sanitarium returns to the same 
skimpy diet and dingy rooms that first helped to inflame his 
lungs, when adolescents find that out of their newly won earn- 
ings they must turn over to the family everything but the cost 
of working, when a man found in the home of an ADC mother 
is viewed either as an undesirable source of income or of sin, 
when, in short, the hopes of bettering one’s self, of having 
things different are consistently cut off, then hope flies out the 
window and with it the spirit that makes people want to con- 
tinue to struggle for self-realization and self-dependence. 
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Since a program of economic assistance is only a subsistence 
program, the individual will subsist, that is, he will exist mar- 
ginally. His energies will be enough for survival, and he will 
have little surplus. When a person lives at this marginal level 
for long periods of time with nothing to hope for, there will 
develop in him a sense of ill-being, of emptiness, of needful- 
ness and hopelessness. These are the very essence of psycho- 
logical dependency. 

Therefore the adequacy or inadequacy of a welfare program 
—its mean or decent meeting of basic human needs—will have 
a potent influence in creating, abetting, or preventing psy- 
chological dependency. 


THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Now we must turn to the social workers themselves, those 
who administer the assistance agency’s service. Do they, by the 
way they feel and act and deal with people, create or encout- 
age dependency? Or do they have means for the modification 
or prevention of dependency? 

Social caseworkers may be tremendously important persons 
in the lives of the people they touch. This is because the client 
experiences the social agency largely through his individual 
social worker. For the average client, his worker’s attitude rep- 
resents the agency’s attitude toward him and, back of that, 
the community’s attitude toward him. As the agency’s repre- 
sentative to the client, and as interpreter of the client to the 
agency, the social worker is in a vital position to affect the 
lives of the people the agency helps. 

By the way the social caseworker relates himself to and deals 
with him, his client’s sense of personal worth may be en- 
hanced. By the adequacy and dependability of the agency's 
helping services, the floor of security may be steadied. By the 
provisions of community resources outside the agency and the 
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stimulus to the use of those resources, that sense of possible 
fulfilment, which is hope, may be buoyed. 

In the run of everyday practice what does this involve? 
Everyone of us wants and needs the respect of other people— 
in a sense we live by the image of ourselves which we see re- 
flected in the eyes of another. The more important that other 
person is to us—the more he represents established values— 
the more we want to be accepted by him. When he accepts 
us and shows his respect for us, we are strengthened in our 
convictions about our self-worth. That is true of our clients, 
too. The social caseworker represents the agency and the com- 
munity, and because of this he is more than just himself to 
the client. The evidence he gives that he respects the client, 
that he is sincerely interested in him, that he appreciates his 
difficulties, that he assumes and affirms that the client has the 
full rights and responsibilities of a first-class citizen—this evi- 
dence strengthens the client’s wish to operate as a first-class 
citizen. 

Sometimes, either because of our own emotions or because 
of our lack of understanding, we tend to deal with the client 
as if we thought that economic and psychological dependency 
were the same thing. When this happens, we may be impa- 
tient, punishing, and overauthoritative or, conversely, overpro- 
tective, as if to imply, “We consider you a bad child,” or 
“You are a poor thing.” The client senses this implication. He 
may react in various ways, but the end result is that he feels 
like a “bad child” or a “‘poor thing,” and thereby his sense of 
self-worth is lessened. This has implications for what we do 
together with our client as well as how we act toward him. 
In the everyday interview with the everyday client some prob- 
lem of his current living is discussed: How can I manage on 
my budget? How can I get my husband to meet his court 
order? What shall I do about my toothaches? What shall I do 
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about my child’s hating school? If we assume that he is psy- 
chologically dependent just because he is a client, if we assume 
that he is too dumb or too weak to think or do on his own, 
we may tend to think or do for him. The authoritative worker 
says, “Sign this, do that, go there, and for goodness’ sake get 
going.” The overprotective caseworker says, “I’ll figure that 
out; I’ll tell you what to do; I’ll do it for you.” In the first 
instance the client is robbed of his rights, in the second he is 
robbed of his responsibility; either robs him of the exercise 
of his self-dependence. 

But the caseworker who understands the nature of self-de- 
pendence knows that it grows on help to use one’s own 
powers. Therefore the caseworker offers help to his client in 


these ways: (1) He relates to him with compassion and un- | 
derstanding. (2) He stimulates him to think about ways and | 


means of solving his problem, the possible action that he may 
take, the possible consequences of such action. (3) He makes 
known to the client the resources or means available to him. 
(4) He encourages him to consider what resources or means 
he may have in himself or his normal environment that can be 
used. (5) He helps him come to some decision on his own as 
to what is the best thing to do. (6) He supports him in taking 


the next step by the demonstration and the assurance of the 


agency’s standing by to give him help in case he fails. By these 
means of engaging the client’s active thought and muscle in 
working on the particular day’s problem, we exercise his 
strengths and help him to know and use his own capacities. 
The dependent person begins to feel the pleasure of the 
emerging powers in himself; the self-dependent person has his 
strengths tried and confirmed. 

To feel respected and to feel able to cope with the small 
problems of everyday living are basic human needs. To these 
must be added something that will enable a person to lift up 
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his eyes from today and look ahead to tomorrow—some moti- 
vation to keep going. Hope—or the reaching out for something 
beyond today—must be founded on something real. To say 
that anyone can be anything he chooses to be, do anything he 
is ambitious to do, is simply not true. I assume that social 
workers need hardly be told of the vast inequality of capacities 
with which individuals come into the world and the vast in- 
equality of opportunity which they encounter here. This is 
one of the reasons for the existence of social work: that it 
should create or make attainable opportunities of which large 
numbers of people would otherwise be deprived. And this is 
why it is incumbent upon the social caseworker to do two 
things: first, to comb his community for those resources of 
medical, occupational, religious, recreational, educational op- 
portunity and to help his clients know them and use them to 
enrich their lives; and, second, to make known to his own 
agency, to the churches, to the school, to men’s and women’s 
clubs, what resources need to be developed in order that the 
emptiness in people’s lives may be filled. The blind man may 
not hope for sight again, or the aged for youth again; the dis- 
abled may not be well again or the fatherless children have a 
normal home. But each of these may be helped to look beyond 
his immediate frustrations, may come to feel less helpless if the 
social caseworker can provide an injection of that hope which 
rises out of such commonplace opportunities as having a 
radio, going to a church social, getting materials for reading or 
handiwork, getting a set of teeth, garden seed, or a chance to 
go on a vacation. These opportunities empower people; they 
build up their morale, their feeling that life holds some inter- 
ests and some satisfactions. Interest and some experience of 
satisfaction beyond keeping body and soul together—these are 
the bootstraps by which every one of us pulls himself up. Our 
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clients need them too for the development of their self- 


dependence. 


If social workers operate in these ways—by an understand- 


ing, respectful relationship to their clients, by helping them to 
recognize and exercise their own abilities to plan and work on 
their daily problems, by providing opportunities for the ex- 
panding use of themselves and for the hopefulness this excites 
—then social workers may be said to be ameliorating and even 
preventing dependency. 


But the social worker too must be enabled. He must have | 
the means and conditions of work that will permit him to | 


consider and to do these things. When case loads are too high, 
for example, sustained contact with clients becomes impos- 
sible, and only “hit-and-run” visits can be made. Under those 
circumstances there is little chance that the client will come 
to relate to his caseworker, or trust him, or find him a source 
of helpfulness. Nor can the caseworker himself, under such 
conditions, do anything more than meet minimum require- 
ments of investigation of need and provision of means. Like 
the Red Queen, he must “do all the running he can do to keep 
in the same place.” When salaries are too low, the exhausting 
and demanding business of dealing with troubled people pro- 
vides little economic reward or security for the caseworker 
himself. Then staff turnover and unattended case loads will be 
inevitable. The too-high case load and the too-low salary are 
only two of the many administrative factors in today’s public 
assistance agency which affect its workers’ capacity to prevent 
or adequately to deal with psychological dependency when it 
is detected. Such factors ought not to be the concern of the 
social worker alone; they are the rightful concern of every 


citizen who fears the psychological effects of deprivation and | 


hopelessness. 
A critic of social work once proposed that social workers 
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ought to stand, not for a “Welfare State,” but for an “Incen- 
tive State.” “Incentive” means rousing to action, encouraging, 


d- moving. To keep people active in their own behalf, to en- 
(0 | courage them to move forward—these are the very tenets of 
” social casework. From an understanding of the conditions 
al which paralyze or motivate people, it would be hard to see 
*S_| how fear and want could generate incentive. If that were pos- 
. sible, our most enterprising and productive population would 


be the ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed. And, conversely, our 
€ | economically secure population would be intellectual and 


© | moral sluggards. 

1, Social workers know that incentive, like self-dependence, is 
* | compounded of many things. It is made up of wish for status 
€ | in the eyes of one’s fellow men; of the wish to occupy one’s 


e self with something that is rewarding and satisfying; of the 
€ | wish for more of the good things of living than relief pay- 
h | ments or insurance benefits will ever buy; and of the desire to 
* | be something better than what one is today. We know, too, 
€ that in order for incentive, like self-dependence, to be sus- 
P | tained it must be underpinned by physical and mental well- 
& | being, by basic security, by open opportunity, and by some 
* | realistic grounds for looking forward with hope. It is those 
t | conditions that make for basic human welfare, for reasonable 
€ })  self-dependence, and for incentive that social workers must 
€ | work for and help create. 
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Paternalism, one-man rule, 
failure to train human resources— 
these are common practices abroad. 
How prevalent are they in American firms? | The 


By CHARLES A. MYERS 
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The technical and professional supremacy of American man- 
agement is widely acknowledged and admired around the 
world. Perhaps recent European economic recovery and Rus- 
sian technical advances have shaken this impression some- 
| what, but the generalization is still a valid one. America is the 
home of “scientific management,” of mass-production proc- 
esses of manufacture, of marketing and sales techniques de- 
signed to reach wider markets, of the first graduate school 
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of business administration, and of the development of profes- 
sionally oriented management. With this record of accom- 
plishment American managers may wonder what we can 
possibly learn from experience abroad. Are we not the teachers 
rather than the pupils? Possibly, but, just as good teachers 
learn from their students, so American management might 
well take a fresh look at itself and where it is going by con- 
sidering the experience of other countries. 

The observations in this article are based on extensive study 
and travel abroad during the past nine years. Much of this was 
in industrially underdeveloped countries in the Middle East 
and South Asia but included visits to the industrial countries 
of western Europe and to Japan. Research on management 
was part of the “Inter-University Study of Problems of Labor 
and Management in Economic Growth,” and many of the 
conclusions on management abroad are drawn from a recently 
published report on management in a number of these coun- 
tries [Frederick H. Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Manage- 
ment in the Industrial World: An International Analysis (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959) ]. Participation in two 
international management conferences, one in Chile and one 
in France, has helped to sharpen the conclusions growing out 
of research and study abroad. 

The central fact facing the industrializing countries is a per- 
sistent shortage of high-level manpower—no less than the 
widely recognized shortage of capital. Economists have too 
often neglected the importance of the human capital which 
a country needs for successful industrialization—the engineers, 
scientists, public administrators, and industrial managers of 
both public and private enterprises. These human resources 
require a long lead time for their development; educational 
and other training institutions must be built within the coun- 
try to meet the needs. Foreign training and importation of 
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foreign specialists are only temporary solutions to one of the 
continuing long-run problems of economic development. 

The development of managerial resources within enterprises 
is an even more important means of meeting shortages of this 
type of high-level manpower. But, in most developing coun- 
tries, the organizational structure of management and the phi- 
losophy of management in dealing with subordinates consti- 
tute a climate within which competent subordinate managers 
can scarcely develop. Most enterprises in these countries are 
highly centralized; one-man management is frequent, and 
there is little delegation of authority and responsibility to sub- 
ordinate levels of management. Control often rests with the 
family, since many of the private enterprises are family-owned 
and members of the family hold key positions in the manage- 
ment. Often only family members can be trusted; non-family 
subordinates are expected to carry out orders and can seldom 
aspire to top positions in management. 

Patrimonial, centralized management is thus characteristic 
of industry in many of the developing countries. Some man- 
agement is also speculative, interested in high profits in the 
short run rather than in building an enterprise for long-run 
gain. Organization-building in the latter sense takes longer; 
the rate of return is lower and stretched over a longer period. 
If businessmen are unwilling to make these kinds of invest- 
ment, they are equally unwilling and unable to invest in the 
development of high-level human resources. Yet the logic of 
mature industrialization is that large-scale complex organiza- 
tions must be developed, and these require high-level man- 
agerial talent. 

Managerial philosophies in dealing with subordinates in 
many of the developing countries can be characterized as 
either authoritarian or paternalistic. The one-man manager 
expects his orders to be carried out by subordinates; he does 
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not consult them. The ideal employee in many firms is the 
docile and loyal employee; his right to question or challenge 
managerial actions through a labor organization is denied or 
not recognized. Managerial authoritarianism is sometimes 
mixed with paternalism, or paternalism may be the dominant 
managerial philosophy. Some forms of paternalism are re- 
quired by the absence of community facilities, such as schools, 
adequate housing, and recreation; but more often paternalism 
is a reflection of the patrimonial character of management. 
These managerial philosophies are frequently reflected in 
the nature and scope of the personnel function in manage- 
ment. The personnel officer in a firm is often a combination 
social worker, grievance-settler, and record-keeper. “Labor wel- 
fare” is a widely used term to describe the main responsibility 
of many personnel officers. Responsibility of the line or oper- 
ating officials for handling complaints is seldom recognized; 
this is the duty of the personnel officer. He is also expected 
to mete out discipline by preparing “charge sheets” showing 
what offense a worker has committed and informing him of 
disciplinary action. In the eyes of management the job of the 
personnel officer is to handle personnel problems. The staff 
concept applied to the personnel function is seldom under- 
stood; the line responsibility for getting results with the co- 
operative efforts of other people is hardly recognized at all. 
There are exceptions to these generalizations, of course. In 
every industrial country and in every developing one, there are 
examples of all types of management structure and managerial 
philosophies. Cultural differences explain some of the varia- 
tion; but our field studies have shown that managerial struc- 
tures and philosophies which compare favorably with those in 
the most advanced industrial countries can be found also in 
countries like Egypt, India, Lebanon, or Chile, for example. 
The logic of industrialization is such that comparable struc- 
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tures, comparable managerial philosophies, and comparable 
emphasis on the need for professional management tend to 
develop in every industrial country. This similarity is often 
most striking in the new public enterprises which are not 
handicapped by the deadening weight of family considerations 
or their attendant managerial philosophy and structure. Given 
a chance free from political influence and domination, pro- 
fessional management has achieved remarkable results in some 
of the public enterprises in Egypt and India, for example, just 
as it has in certain exceptional private enterprises in these 
countries, such as the Tata enterprises in India. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SYSTEMS 


The dominant managerial philosophies discussed above, 
together with the greater role of government in pushing for 
more rapid economic development, have resulted in distinctive 
systems of industrial relations in developing countries. An 
industrial relations system organizes the relations among work- 
ers, managers, and government. In most of the developing 
countries today, managers and government play the dominant 
roles in shaping the relationship between workers and man- 
agers; trade unions have a secondary and, in some countries, 
almost nonexistent position. The governmental role is par- 
ticularly important, involving extensive labor legislation, a 
large labor ministry staff, and often industrial courts or tribu- 
nals for the compulsory settlement of labor disputes. 

In some countries labor organizations are permitted or even 
encouraged, although frequently they are under strong gov- 
ernmental guidance; in others labor organizations are virtually 
suppressed. A government and a people in a hurry to become 
an industrial nation believe that they cannot tolerate indus- 
trial strife. While the employer may appear to have the upper 
hand over incipient or actual labor organizations, he too is 
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subject to a multitude of governmental labor regulations far 
in excess of those which confront American employers. When 
labor organizations exist and are tolerated, they are often allied 
or identified with political parties, and their leaders are often 
intellectuals who view the labor union as their personal road 
to political power. 

In many of those countries there is little direct collective 
bargaining with employers at the plant or enterprise level, 
either because the unions have other objectives, because em- 
ployers resist collective-bargaining overtures, or because gov- 
ernment feels it cannot afford to permit the results of collec- 
tive bargaining. In some countries a multiplicity of unions 
seeking to represent the employees of a firm confront the em- 
ployer with impossible demands, and there is no governmental 
machinery—or any apparent employer desire in some cases—to 
determine the exclusive bargaining agent, as there has been in 
the United States under the Wagner and Taft-Hartley acts. 
In fact, the American system of collective bargaining and 
labor relations appears, in the light of experience abroad, to 
be unique rather than typical. Industrial relations systems, 
including labor organizations, seem to vary more in industrial 
societies which are at a comparable state of development than 
do management organizations and systems. 


WHAT ABOUT AMERICAN MANAGEMENT? 


The preceding summary of some characteristics of manage- 
ment and industrial relations abroad, particularly in the de- 
veloping industrial countries, provides a useful contrast to the 
characteristics of American management and American in- 
dustrial relations, as most of us think we know them. 

But how different is American management? How much of 
it is still relatively “underdeveloped?” How much is our sys- 
tem of industrial relations actually moving in the direction of 
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systems abroad, and, if so, how much of this is the responsi- 
bility of American management? These are questions which 
a review of foreign experience raises as we consider the present 
state of American management and industrial relations. This 
review centers around five observations on trends in American 
management. 

1. As in the industrially underdeveloped countries, there is 
still considerable authoritarianism and paternalism in Ameri- 
can management, despite all the emphasis over the past twenty 
years on “participation,” “human relations,” “working with 
people,” “good personnel administration,” and other similar 
terms. Perhaps there is less authoritarianism and paternalism 
over workers, particularly where strong labor organizations 
have risen to challenge management’s unilateral actions and 
where labor shortages have forced managements to pay more 
attention to the conservation and utilization of the human 
resources in the enterprise. These pressures are not often pres- 
ent in many of the industrially underdeveloped countries 

But a belief persists that, since “managers must manage,” 
they must give orders to subordinates who usually do not want 
to take responsibility and need to be guided, cajoled, pun- 
ished, and rewarded to push them out of their natural state of 
indolence toward the achievement of managerial goals. This 
applies just as much—maybe more—within the managerial or- 
ganization as it does between the group called “management” 
and the group called “workers.” The defense of “benevolent 
autocracy” in management falls on willing top managerial ears 
in firms where motivation of human resources has always been 
a frustrating problem. Similarly, the new paternalism of fringe 
benefits, comfortable expense accounts, stock options, and 
generous pensions, designed to reduce turnover among em- 
ployees and make “organization men” of junior executives, 
seems to be spreading. 
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Despite these efforts, the amount of frustration within 
many managerial organizations is a matter of concern to those 
who are intimately familiar with this problem. This frustra- 
tion is vented on top management, which too often tells in- 
stead of consults and gives orders instead of listens. After years 
of talk about the importance of “two-way communication,” 
too much is still one way within the managerial structure. As 
for wage-earners, their frustration may be expressed in work 
apathy, halfhearted productivity, actual pegging of output and 
effort, and harassment of management through individual or 
union activity. 

Can management place the blame for this on workers or 
unions, or is the dominant managerial philosophy of dealing 
with people the real reason? How many managements really 
believe that people at work need to be directed, ordered, moti- 
vated, checked on, and controlled? In contrast, how many be- 
lieve that most people really want to do a good day’s work 
and need a favorable managerial environment which will re- 






















lease their natural energies, encourage self-motivation and self- | 


development, and permit the realization of individual as well 
as organizational goals? 


2. Deficient managerial philosophies and organizational | 


structures, which characterize some United States firms as 
they do enterprises abroad, reduce considerably the effective- 
ness of the formal executive development programs which 
have spread so widely and fashionably through American in- 
dustry. How many managements have really made an effort 
to evaluate the impact of these formal programs? Turning the 
question around, how many have considered the impact of 
centralized organizational structures and controls on the pos- 
sibility of real management development? And, since man- 
agers develop on the job and learn from their own subordi- 
nates, is the intellectual content of executive development 
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programs (which often contain “the right words”) at cross- 
purposes with the reality of treatment of subordinates by their 
superiors? 

My impression is that excessive centralization of authority, 
coupled with centralized controls on subordinate managers, is 
more common than we would like to admit in an industrial 
society which talks about managerial decentralization and 
good human relations in industry. To the extent that this is 
true, we are either still in the stage of “underdeveloped man- 
agement’’—using the yardstick of foreign experience—or we 
are moving in that direction in some firms. 

3. The personnel function in management is supposed to 
be further advanced in the United States than in most other 
countries, but is this really as true as we like to believe? Pos- 
sibly because of centralizing forces such as national unions 
and strong central management, the personnel or industrial 
relations director in many large firms has a kind of decision- 
making authority in grievance settlement, contract interpreta- 
tion, and personnel policy administration, which middle and 
lower line managers disregard at their peril. He is also the 
administrator of an increasingly broad and complex system of 
employee services and benefits constituting the new paternal- 
ism, and he is increasingly engaged in developing new “pro- 
grams.” This power and these activities leave him and his 
departmental associates little time for the essential staff func- 
tions of advising, assisting, or counseling all levels of the line 
organization so that they can do a better job of managing— 
of getting effective results with the co-operative efforts of peo- 
ple. There is also too little time for forward planning in man- 
power development and for helping to shape a consistent 
philosophy of personnel administration. 

Staff-line frictions continue, not so much because the per- 
sonnel director and line managers fail to understand the dis- 
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tinction between line and staff (which is often hazy in the 
nature of the management function, for some parts of every 
job are “line” and some are “staff’”’), but because they some- 
times try to subdivide managerial responsibility into responsi- 
bility for “personnel,” “production,” “sales,” etc. Preoccupa- 
tion with techniques and panaceas has also led some personnel 
directors into the state aptly characterized by Peter Drucker: 
“As personnel administration conceives the job of managing 
worker and work, it is partly a file clerk’s job, partly a house- 
keeping job, partly a social worker’s job, and partly ‘fire-fight- 
ing’ to head off union trouble or to settle it.” To the extent 
that these tendencies exist in American industry, the parallel 
role of the personnel director here and in the underdeveloped 
countries is obvious. Personnel administration needs to raise 
its sights if it is to retain the high place it has had in American | 
management. 

4. In the American system of industrial relations, the role | 
of government has been less than in most other countries. 
Furthermore, union-management relations and collective bar- 
gaining are still confined relatively more to the plant and 
enterprise level in the United States. In recent years there has 
been an increasing trend toward industry-wide, regional, and 
national bargaining. It is perhaps too early to say whether col- 
lective bargaining is thus following the pattern of other coun- 
tries or whether this is the result of “mature unionism.” But 
it is likely that the broader the scope and area of collective 
bargaining, especially in key industries, the more will govern- 
ment intervene in the labor-management relationship. There 
are exceptions like Sweden, where the parties exercise consid- 
erable self-discipline and restraint through strong central or- 
ganizations. Up to the present, government intervention in 
the United States has largely been confined to setting the rules 
for collective bargaining, as opposed to settling the terms of 
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collective agreements through compulsory arbitration (except 
during wartime emergencies). 

Management has often charged unions with seeking gov- 
ernment intervention to settle major disputes, as in steel and 
coal during the Roosevelt and Truman administrations. But 
persistent demands in some management groups that unions 
be “subject to the antitrust laws” (usually without more spe- 
cific details) or that national bargaining or national unions be 
prohibited by law also represent an invitation to government 
to get right into the middle of determining the area and scope 
of collective bargaining. Quite apart from necessary legislation 
to prevent corruption and racketeering within unions, as in 
the recent labor law, the objective of some proposed legisla- 
tion is obviously to limit union power as such. 

The consequences of continued legislative efforts supported 
by management to limit union power need to be pondered 
by management. If American unions find that they cannot 
continue to make economic and other gains through plant-level 
and company-wide collective bargaining, as well as in wider 
negotiations with management, because they have been ham- 
strung by legislation supported by management, their response 
will increasingly be in policial action. Of course, American 
unions have always engaged in political action, as a supple- 
ment to collective bargaining; but the relative importance of 
these two union instruments may well shift in the years ahead 
in the direction that is characteristic of the labor movements 
of most other countries. Is this what American management 
wants, and, more broadly, would this be good for our plural- 
istic society? Proponents of the current effort to get employers 
more active in politics might well ponder these and other 
questions. 

5. Related to this is the impact of managerial philosophies 
on labor-management relations. Just as there is still an impor- 
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tant element of authoritarianism and paternalism in manage- 
rial philosophies in dealing with people at work, so there 
appears to be a hardening of management attitudes and poli- 
cies in dealing with unions—at least in some firms and indus- 
tries. While it may have been misinterpreted, the popular 
impression of “Boulewareism” is that a harder line must be 
taken in dealing with unions. The apparent recent success of 
this approach has encouraged other managements to take the 
same line, sometimes with less success. Competitive factors, 
both domestic and foreign, have also led some managements 


to stress the need for holding the line against further union | 


demands, not only on wages (where the fear of inflation has 
strengthened management’s bargaining hand), but also in 
work rules, seniority, production speeds, etc. Some firms have 
recently sought to change parts of the collective agreement 
which they considered too restrictive on managerial efficiency, 
as the steel strike issues amply demonstrate. 

Collective bargaining certainly involves give and take, not 
just give. But there is a difference between negotiating over 
problems of mutual concern to both management and the 
workers employed in the enterprise and statements which 
attack and undermine the institutional integrity of either 
party. Have managements begun to question in their own 
minds the legitimacy of unions or of their right to function 
effectively as employee representatives? Possibly not, but some 
recent management statements and some actions raise this 
question. This tendency is strong in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as we have seen; but it is seldom raised in other ad- 
vanced industrial countries, such as Great Britain or Sweden. 

Despite the justifiable pride we have in our form of political 
democracy and in the informality and friendliness of relations 
between managers and workers in our plants, too few mana- 
gers and unions have been willing to move to a different level 
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of labor-management relationship which emphasizes the com- 
mon interests of the partners in production. In this, are we 
much advanced over the pattern of labor-management rela- 
tions in most other countries? 


THE CHALLENGES FOR AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 


These observations on the present tendencies in American 
management, viewed against the background of management 
experience abroad, suggest certain challenges facing our man- 
agers in the next decade. 

1. Better utilization of our existing supplies of high-level 
manpower will be needed. The same shortages which con- 
front developing countries will face the United States in the 
next decade, if we assume that recent projections of our labor 
force to 1965 and 1975 are reasonably valid. Because of low 
birth rates in the 1930’s, there will be about the same num- 
bers of young adults in the prime age groups (twenty-five to 
thirty-four and thirty-four to forty-four) in 1965 as there were 
in 1955, despite an increased population and labor force. Since 
the junior executives, engineers, and scientists will come in 
these age brackets, the need for better utilization of a limited 
supply is obvious. 

2. Organizational structures and managerial philosophies of 
dealing with subordinates need to be re-examined in the light 
of these relative shortages of high-level manpower. Do they 
promote self-development through increased responsibilities, 
or do they frustrate the ambitions and performance of talented 
people? 

3. Executive development programs also deserve re-evalua- 
tion for the same reasons. Is there too much emphasis on the 
formal trappings of the program, too little on the basic need 
for coaching of subordinates by superiors and for methods of 
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appraising performance which encourage as much self-devel- 
opment as possible? Do they result in too much conformism 
and too little independent initiative within the organization? 

4. The role and function of the personnel administrator 
or industrial relations director require further consideration 
in every company. Has he become the specialist in techniques 
and promoter of panaceas rather than the friendly adviser to 
line managers in dealing with their personnel problems? Is 
he continually asked to put out fires rather than help in fire 
prevention? 

5. Labor relations policies also require sober reflection. 
What is their ultimate goal? Is it the building of responsible 
plant-level or company-level union-management relations, 
thus contributing to the preservation of our pluralistic demo- 
cratic society? Or are the increased efforts of many manage- 
ments to contain union power at the bargaining table and 
through legislative efforts leading inexorably toward the great- 
er intervention of government in the whole labor-management 
relationship? This is the more typical pattern of labor-manage- 
ment relations abroad. Is this what American management 
wants? 

These are probably not the only significant questions which 
a review of foreign experience raises for American manage- 
ment. In the industrially underdeveloped countries these as- 
pects of management stand out in sharp focus as seen by the 
foreign observer. ‘Too often Americans see their own manage- 
rial structure and policies as advanced and free of many of 
the problems and tendencies which still persist in other socie- 
ties. This review suggests that the same problems and tenden- 
cies, though blurred, still exist and may even be growing in 
the American economy. 

It would indeed be ironic if this country, which fathered 
scientific and professional management and developed a more 
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or less unique system of plant-level collective bargaining, 
should find itself drifting toward managerial philosophies, 
organizational structures, and labor-management relationships 
which characterize countries in earlier stages of economic 
development. 
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MIDWAY Authors 


Tuom Gunn was born in England in 1929, brought up in London, 
and graduated from Cambridge in 1953. His poems have appeared in 
Poetry, Spectator, Encounter, and other publications. He is currently 
an instructor in the Department of English, University of California, 
Berkeley. The poems which appear here are taken from his book The 
Sense of Movement published by the University of Chicago Press in 
1957. His third collection of poems, My Sad Captains, will be pub- 
lished in England this year. He is the winner of the Levinson Award, 
1955, and the Somerset Maugham Award, 1959. 


Kar Jaspers, the internationally famous German philosopher, is also 
an M.D. and practiced psychiatry before turning to philosophy. His 
book, The Future of Mankind, published recently for the first time in 
English by the University of Chicago Press, appeared first in Germany 
under the title The Atom Bomb and the Future of Man and won for 
him the Peace Prize of the German Book Trade, presented by Hannah 
Arendt at the Frankfurt Book Fair in 1958. The selection on democracy 
which appears here is a chapter from the book. Jaspers had just pub- 
lished his three-volume Philosophie in 1932 when Hitler came to power 
and brought him untold suffering, the loss of his professorship at Heidel- 
berg for political reasons in 1937, and the menace of deportation, from 
which he was saved in the nick of time by the arrival of Allied troops. 
Reinstated as a professor in 1945, he played a leading role in the recon- 
struction of Heidelberg University. He has been one of the very few 
Germans who had the courage to acknowledge (in his book Die Schuld- 
frage) the German guilt in World War II and to arouse a feeling of 
responsibility in his fellow countrymen. 


Winturop N. KeEttocc, whose great love for the porpoises he has 
worked with shows through in his research reports about them, is pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology at Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee. We were sorry not to be able to print the whole of his delight- 
ful book, Porpoises and Sonar, which will be published next month by 
the University of Chicago Press, since, in condensing it for this issue, 
we had to leave out many charming tales. Among his previous books, 
the most famous is The Ape and the Child. 
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Leon F. Lirwacx is assistant professor of history at the University of 
Wisconsin. He holds three degrees from the University of California at 
Berkeley. His article is a condensation from his forthcoming book, 
North of Slavery: The Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860, to be pub- 
lished shortly by the University of Chicago Press. 


Hecen Harris PERLMAN is professor of social work at the University 
of Chicago, where she has taught since 1945. Prior to that she was on 
the faculty of the Columbia University’s New York School of Social 
Work. She has also practiced social work in family, psychiatric, and 
child guidance agencies. She has had one book published (Social Case- 
work: A Problem-solving Process) and several short stories. She is mar- 
ried and the mother of a son. The article which appears here is reprinted 
from the Social Service Review, September, 1960. It first appeared in 
Minnesota Welfare in June, 1951, and proved so popular that the 
Review reprinted it. 
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Two distinguished scholars—S. I. Hayakawa and 
ANATOL RapoporT—offer their suggestions for improv- 
ing communication with Russia. Their articles are fea- 
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